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JOHN KEBLE, 


Is there one name in the Christian 
Church more widely known, more dearly 
loved, than that of John Keble, the 
“sweet singer” of the modern Israel, 
the author of “The Christian Year,” a 
book known and read by thousands, not 
only in England, but in this country ? 

Several months ago, I spent a week in 


the neighborhood of Hursley, where 
more than thirty years of Keble’s life 
were spent. Need I say it was a week 
of intense enjoyment? Amid the love- 
liest rural scenery, — scenery, it seems to 
me, beheld nowhere out of dear Old 
England, — within sight, almost, of the 
venerable towers of the cathedral at 
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Winchester, spending his days in doing 
good, like the faithful parish priest that 
he was, Keble passed nearly a third of 
a century,—a man so loving in all his 
ways, so meek and gentle and unobtru- 
sive in his disposition, so saintly in his 
daily walk and conversation, that he en- 
deared himself to all who had_ the 
pleasure and the honor (for it was an 
honor ) to know him. But let me give 
a slight sketch of him, that those of my 
readers who have not been so favored 
may know a little more concerning him. 

Rev. John Keble was born April 25, 
1792, in Fairford, England, a small 
town amongst the famous Coteswold 
Hills, near the River Coln, eight miles 
from Cirencester. His father, bearing 
the same name, was for fifty years vicar 
of the church at Fairford, and himself 
educated his son, till, at the early age of 
fourteen years and a half, he obtained a 


scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 


in Oxford. Here he devoted himself with 
great earnestness to the work of pre- 
paring himself to become a minister at 
God’s altar. When only eighteen years 
old, he obtained the high honor of what 
is called a “‘ double-first class,” —an hon- 
or, it is said, never before or since con- 
ferred upon a student at so early an age. 
A year after this, he got a fellowship at 
Oriel College, which was considered, at 
that time, one of the highest distinctions 
of the university. 

In 1815, he took upon him the vows 
of the Christian ministry, and through 
his whole life followed the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Be gentle unto all men, apt 
to teach, patient, in meekness instruct- 
ing them that oppose themselves.” 

For several years he was curate of the 
churches of East Leach and Burthorp, 
doing duty in the mean time as tutor at 
Oxford, residing with his father at Fair- 
ford during vacations. 

In 1831, Mr. Keble was elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, which office 
he held for ten years. 
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From 1835 to the day of his death, 
March 29, 1866, he was vicar of Hurs- 
léy, and had also under his jurisdiction 
the churches at Ampfield and Otter- 
bourne. Here he labored constantly 
and diligently, rebuilding the. church at 
Hursley, almost entirely from his own 
private means, and repairing that at 
Otterbourne, a little village two or three 
miles distant, and building a rectory 
there. 

Otterbourne has a charm for us, not 
only as being one of the “haunts” of 
Keble, but as being the home of Miss 
Yonge, so well known as author of the 
“Heir of Redclyffe,” “Daisy Chain,” 
and other works of a high intellectual 
and moral stamp. In her Mr. Keble 
found a ready coadjutor in every good 
word and work. Her skillful fingers, 
her exquisite taste, her ready purse, were 
never backward in beautifying and 
adorning God’s holy temple. She 
spent about four thousand dollars alone 
in building a chapel at Pitt, an outlying 
hamlet of Hursley, where Mr. Keble 
regularly officiated. 

Keble’s taste for poetry developed it- 
self at a very earlyage. In the calm re- 
treat at Fairford, the classic walls of Ox- 
ford, and the beautiful country around 
Hursley, there was every thing to feed 
his imagination, and to fill his heart with 
holy aspirations. When only sixteen, 
he wrotea poemon Mahomet. In 18109, 
he wrote some of the pieces which 
afterward appeared in “‘ The Christian 
Year,” though it was not till 1827 that 
the public first saw that work, which 
was destined to become so well known, 
and so justly dear to every Christian 
heart of every name and faith. To 
Wordsworth in the quiet retreat of his 
home among the Lakes, to Makenzie 
amid the wilds of Africa, to the tender- 
hearted Robertson in his sorrowful life 
at Brighton, to the man of letters and 
of leisure, to the bustling, diligent man 
of business, to the fireside circle, and 
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the lonely chamber, it has come, and 
with its sweet, soul-stirring melodies 
has awakened the heart to newer, more 
spiritual devotion and consecration of 
the life and soul to the work God has 
given us to do. So thoroughly appre- 


ciated has this book been, that, in Eng- 
land alone, ninety-two editions were 
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published during the lifetime of the au- 
thor, —a fact which we believe is un- 
precedented in the annals of literature. 
On this side of the Atlantic, too, it has 
met with similar favor ; and the name of 
Keble is loved wherever “ The Chris- 
tian Year” is known and read. In this 
book are found gems of holy thought 
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and pious meditations to touch the heart 
under every aspect in every walk of life. 
Is the soul over-burdened with care and 
trouble and sorrow? let it breathe forth 
in the sweet strains of the poet, — 


“O Lord, my God, do thou thy holy will ; 
I will lie still, 
I will not stir, lest I forsake thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s 
breast 
In perfect rest. 
‘O Father! not my will, but thine, be 
done !’ 
So spake the Son, 


Be this our charm, mellowing earth’s loud- 
er noise 
Of griefs and joys, 
That we may cling for ever to thy breast 
In perfect rest.” 


Does the way before us seem weari- 
some, and do we long to lay life’s bur- 
dendown? Hear these soul-inspiriting 
words : — : 


“ Think not of rest, though dreams be sweet ; 
Start up, and ply your heavenward feet. 
Is not God’s oath upon your head, 

Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed, 
Never again your loins untie, 
Nor let your torches waste and die, 
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Till, when the shadows thickest fall 
Ye hear your Master’s midnight call?” 


Who that knew the inner, holy life, 
the meek, quiet, unassuming nature of 
Keble, does not see the poet himself in 
the following lines ? — 


“There are, in this loud, stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holier strain 

repeat.” 


But time would fail me, if I should 
follow the dictates of my heart, and 
quote the gems of thought and rich 
poetic feeling that meet the eye in every 
page, and almost in every line. 

In 1846, ‘‘ Lyra Innocentium” was 
published. I do not think this is nearly 
as well known as “ The Christian Year,” 
though in it are some of the loveliest 
thoughts ever put into verse. 

Nor was poetry all that engaged Mr. 
Keble’s literary attention. He left be- 
hind him voluminous prose writings, 
monuments of his untiring industry. 

One of the most frequented haunts 
of Keble was the walk between Hurs- 
ley and Ampfield. By the roadside is 
a lovely fountain, erected by Sir William 
and Lady Heathcote of Hursley Park, 
the life-long friends of Keble, ready 
always, with willing hands and open 
purse, to second him in all his labors of 
love. To Hursley Park, Keble was ever 
welcomed as an honored guest; but no 
charms of lofty station or high culture 
could tempt him away from his duties 
as a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Night and day, he was unwearied in his 
ministrations to the sick, the poor, the 
afflicted. On many a dark evening he 
was seen, lantern in hand, wending his 
way to some distant cottage with words 
of gheer. Though a man of fine schol- 
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arly tastes and culture, he was so meek 
and unassuming, that the poor looked up 
to him as their best friend. In their 
cottages he passed many an hour. 

Nor were his public ministrations neg- 
lected. His church at Hursley was 
open for “daily morning and evening 
prayer ;”’ and for many years he admin- 
istered on every Lord’s Day the holy 
communion. 

Draw we now with reverent steps to 
the close of his earthly career. The 
last few months of his life were spent at 
Bornemouth, a quiet nook on the south- 
erly shore of England. The sea was 
to him a never-failing source of delight. 
The soft rippling of its waves was ever 
music to his ears. Here he watched 
beside his wife’s sick-bed, little thinking 
his summons would come before hers. 
But so it was. At one o’clock on the 
morning of the 29th of March, 1866, he 
entered into his rest. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
I have been a fond lover of Keble. His 
“Christian Year” and “ Lyra Innocen- 
tium”’ have been my daily companions. 
Judge, then, of the mournful interest I 
took in visiting his home and haunts. 
I was treading on consecrated ground. 
The beautiful church where he daily 
ministered for thirty years, and which 
was built mostly from the profits of 
“The Christian Year,’ was full of ten- 
der, touching associations. In the floor, 
front of the chancel, is a marble tablet, 
with a cross inserted in brass. Around 
the sides is a verse from the litany, and 
at the foot, “‘ John Keble, Vicar of Hurs- 
ley, 1835-1866. Fell asleep in the Lord 
March 29th, 1866. Aged 74.” In the 
churchyard he lies sleeping. 

In a quiet nook beside the path that 
leads from the church to the vicarage, a 
path trod by him thousands of times, is 
his grave ; and close beside him that of 
his wife, who survived him only six 
weeks. Companions in life for thirty 
years, in death they were not long 
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divided ; and now they lie side by side 
in that lovely churchyard. I lingered 
long by their graves, and brought away 
with me, as a slight remembrancer of 
the hallowed spot, a green sprig, that 
lies now amid my choicest treasures. 
And as I sit now at my desk, the sweet 
face of Keble looks down upon me, 
framed in English oak brought by me 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Enclosed in the same frame is Keble’s 
autograph, given to me by Rev. J. F. 
Moor, the present incumbent of Amp- 
field. 
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As I passed through Hursley, withits , 
picturesque thatched cottages, and along 
the finely-laid-out grounds of the park, 
I was deeply moved at the thought that 
in these cottages Keble had carried 
messages of peace and love and holy 
consolation, and that amid the se- 
cluded glades of Hursley Park had 
come into his heart those thoughts that 
had brought’ Christian comfort into 
many a sorrowing, wounded heart, and 
elevated many a soul to higher and still 
higher acts of devotion and love. 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS PROGRESS? 


BY REV. R. CORDLEY. 


THERE is, just now,-a great cry 
among the enemies of the gospel for 
religious progress. ‘‘ Why cling to the 
old ideas of the gospel, when the world 
is all alive with progress ? Whenevery 
thing else is advancing, shall religious 
thought stand still?” 

But what is progress? Is it to be 
always going back to the starting-point, 
and taking a new road? Is it to be 
for ever tearing up the foundation, and 
beginning to build anew? Does sczence 
progress by each discoverer rejecting 
what others have done? Does the stu- 
dent in mechanics throw aside the work 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and begin again? 
Does the astronomer throw aside the 
work of Copernicus? Does Agassiz, in 
his researches in natural history, pass 
over all that Cuvier has done? Do they 
not, rather, each begin where the other 
left off, and count all that has been done 
before them as so much clear gain? 
This is veal progress into the realm of 
the unknown. This is the way the 
world progresses in other things. Is it 
not the true road to religious progress ? 

But this would not suit those who 
clamor for progress in religion. They 


seek a shorter road than that which 
leads through the discoveries of the 
past: this would give them no chance 
at all. They would never be able to 
reach the boundaries of what is already 
known, much less pass beyond. Their 
only hope of originality is to take their 
own course. They are in the condition 
of that man who announced himself as 
a great discoverer and inventor. He 
studied the structure of the earth till he 
was convinced of the existence of a 
western continent. But he found a fel- 
low named Columbus had found it be- 
fore him. He invented a steamboat ; 
but here Fulton robbed him of his glory. 
He invented a railroad, but had to take 
the cars to apply fora patent. Finally, 
he sat down in despair, and wept to 
think he had not been born a thousand 
years sooner, before all the avenues to 
greatness had been occupied. 

But these theological inventors are 
not to be hampered by such trifles as 
these. If they could not fizd a conti- 
nent, they would make one. Even if it 
were made of “the baseless fabric of a 
dream,” it would be more dear to them 
than any solid ground some one else 
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had discovered. If they could not ds- 
cover a new species of insect, they 
would do as the Yankee student did, 
who constructed one, of various bugs, 
which his professor pronounced a “ hum- 
bug.” Or they would do as the Ger- 
man professor did when asked to draw 
a map of Pekin. Instead of consulting 
authorities, and finding what sort of a 
city Pekin actually was, he sat down in 
study, took his big pipe, and drew a 
map from ‘his own internal conscious- 
ness.” So these soaring progressionists 
are not to have their genius cramped by 
any such trifles as facts. The further 
from fact, the freer the fancy. They 
take good care not to come near enough 
to the sun of truth to have the wax 
melted from their wings. 

But true progress is not the flight of 
fancy, but the growth of thought. A 
truth is no less true because the an- 
cients knew it. What the fathers found 
true is true still. Euclid’s propositions 
are as true to-day as when he discovered 
them. Our modern geometries may 
contain improved statements, clearer 
demonstrations, and more extended re- 
sults; but what Euclid found true two 
thousand years ago will be true for ever, 

The realm of religion is a realm of 
reality, as much as that of geometry. 
It is not a subjective world, which each 
may remodel to suit his own taste ; but 
itis a real objective world, which does 
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not change like the mists of the morn- 
Its facts are fixed and practical, 
and closely concern man and his des- 
tiny. Man’s wants are the same now 
as they ever were. He is restless, and 
wants peace. He is weak, and wants 
strength. He is sad, and he wants com- 
fort. Heis sinful, and he wants pardon. 
While the gospel can offer these, and 
make its offer good to all who trust it, 
it will never fail to find a response in 
every heart that knows itself and its 
own needs. 

Men will never advance beyond their 
own needs. They may advance in 
knowledge and refinement ; but they will 
never outgrow the need of air and 
light, of food and water. The sun has 
shone, and delighted the eyes of men, 
ever since it rose in Eden. But its 
light is as precious to-day as when it 
first dawned on mankind. The air has 
been breathed by all the creatures that 
have stood upon the footstool; but it 
makes the blood bound to-day as much 
as when it fanned the cheek of the 
world’s infancy. Love is just as potent, 
pain is just as keen, sorrow is just as 
heavy, and joy just as invigorating, as 
though no man had ever loved or suf- 
fered, grieved or rejoiced before. So 
religion is a prime necessity of the soul; 
and what met the soul’s wants eighteen 
hundred years ago will meet them now. 
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THE MINISTRY OF PAIN. 


BY E. L. E. 


I SHOULD not know how sure and deep, 
Jesus, thy tender love could be, 

But for the helpless, childlike need, 
That can do naught but trust in thee. 


I should not know how strong the arm 
On which my hopes and sorrows lean, 

Did not this utter weakness prove 
What power and grace almighty mean. 
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I should not know how rich thou art, 
But for the poverty I feel; 

Nor how for ever blest, without 
This constant, pressing sense of ill. 


Thy face most sweet and lovely is ; 
Yet were its beauty all unknown, 

Did not thy faultless glass reveal 
The ruined features of my own. 


I had not known how pure wert thou, 
Had not this crushing weight of shame, 
Pleading a Saviour’s merits, learned 
The worth and glory of thy name. 


The light, the way, the truth, the life, 
Had never opened to my eye, 

Did not these troubles hedge me. round, 
And darken all my earthly sky. 


I had no knowledge but for pain ; 

War teaches peace throughout the years: 
I could not sing the sweetest song, 

But for the interlude of tears. 


Joy coud not lift me to its hight, 

If sorrow did not first smite down ; 
But for the burden of a cross, 

I could not hope to wear a crown. 


I should not know how sweet were rest, 
But for perpetual toil and strife ; 

And ’tis the body of this death 
That makes me cry for endless life. 


I had not dreamed how high were heaven, 
If earth were not revealed so low ; 

Or stretched my hand to reach thy throne, 
But for the breaking charms below. 


O Christ! I may not fully sound 
The depths of thy mysterious ways, — 
How pain is joy, and loss is gain, 
Defeat is triumph, pleading praise. 


I tremble in this solemn road, 
Learning by sinking how to soar ; 

Losing my path to find thy way ; 
Living by dying evermore. 


Thy love, thy strength, thy light, thy joy, 
Console, defend, instruct, sustain : 

So pass I through, to rest with thee, 
This fearful ministry of pain. 
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CANA AND ITS VICINITY. 


BY MARY LOWE. 


MODERN 


WE have no hesitation in indorsing 
the common statement that the traditions 
of Palestine are unreliable; but this 
shall not prevent the enjoyment we have 
in the memories of the ¢vadztzonal Cana 
of Galilee. Happily, the two principal 
claimants for the honor are but a few 
miles apart. 

The Cana which we visited we found 
to be a small settlement of very poor 
people, with a population numbering 
possibly three hundred souls, and, if one 
is to judge by the amount of noise they 
made, about twice that number of dogs. 
Going out from the village early in the 
morning, we stopped a few moments to 
examine some old water-jars, precisely 
like those in common use at the present 
day. They are preserved in what re- 
mains of the ruins of an old Greek 
church, said to have been built on the 
spot where was held the marriage-feast 
during which the water was made wine. 

Turning from the dim past to the 
more vivid present, I saw a boy on his 
donkey, with his wooden utensils, his 
plow and hoe, tied on with a string, go- 
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ing out to his work in the fields, carry- 
ing in his hand an open basin of sour 
milk, or some substance like it, which 
was doubtless to constitute, with a loaf 
of black bread, his noonday meal. 

On one of the hill-sides were the vil- 
lage horses and the flocks of sheep and 
goats, — which had been driven up at 
night to an inclosure near the town for 
protection, — following their shepherds 
forth, to wander in the fields all day. 
The people of these little towns, who 
own but a few animals each, consign 
them to a shepherd, who cares for all 
alike, though they are gathered from 
many places; who leads them in the 
greenest pastures and by the stillest 
waters he can find, and at night brings 
them to a fold from which there is no 
chance of straying, and in which there 
is no fear of the sudden sweep of the 
Bedouin upon them. 

I have often seen these shepherds, 
cladin their coat of skin, shaggy-browed, 
dark, fierce-looking men, carrying little 
white lambs in their bosoms ; and have 
also seen a whole flock following, be- 
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cause they know his voice. A curious 
and rather comical illustration once 
came under my eye, of the passage that 
speaks of the young lambs as borne in 
the arms of the shepherd. It was a 
young girl, trying to urge forward, up a 
steep path from the fountain, a company 
of donkeys who had gone there to drink. 
In despair at the waywardness that’ sent 
them perversely running in every direc- 
tion save the one desired, she at last 
seized a juvenile donkey, about the size 
of a goat, and rushed up the steep with 
her struggling burden in her arms, fol- 
lowed, pell-mell, by the whole scram- 
bling, long-eared assembly. 

By the fountains, one may always see 
interesting and picturesque groups of 
people. One or at most two fountains 
supply the water for a whole village. 
Here the women come to wash; here 
the children come to play in the pools ; 
here the unclean come to bathe in the 
refreshing springs, and the weary to 
drink and rest in the heat of the day; 
here the shepherd stops his flock as 
they go from the fold in the bright 
morning, and here the traveler waits for 
the cooling draught for man and beast; 
here, in the course of a day, may be 
seen a representative from every family 
in the village ; and young girls are con- 
stantly moving to and from the fountain 
with water-jars upon their heads. 

We lingered a moment by this one 
in Cana,—its very name and possible 
vicinity held us for a time, —and then 
rode slowly through the narrow streets, 
questioning, if in the Lord Christ’s time, 
the “ poor who had the’ gospel preached 
to them” were dwellers in homes like 
these. 
it, and yet it seems not in the least. un- 
likely. The climate was the same, the 
building materials the same. The 
realized want was then very much what 
it now is, —for shelter rather than for 
a home; and the means of supply 


We do not quite like to think . 
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was, as now, the rock of the hills and 
the mud of the plain. 

Each house has a little entrance-hall, 
which comprises, for the greater part of 
the year, the sleeping-place of the whole 
family. Its floor is of earth; and a 
couch of earth, half a foot higher than 
the ground, is a divan by day, and, with 
a mat or rug spread upon it, a bed by 
night. A few earthen jars for water 
and for oil, a few pots and pans for 
food, and a hole in the ground for a fire, 
constitute the furniture of the house. 
The two rooms to right and left of the 
court are rarely used, and stand empty ; 
while father, mother, and children all 
couch in the court, or on the house-top. 
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Many, very many houses have only this 
court; and the place is but a stone tent, 
used when there is no other shelter from 
the weather. 

After looking into numbers of these 
houses, it was easy to imagine the ap- 
pearance of the home of the widow who 
told the prophet she had but “ one cruse 
of oil.” The oil’s failing means more 
than loss of Zéght for their lamps: it 
means the loss of one indispensable in- 
gredient to their common food, — the 
stew of herbs, around which the whole 
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family gather, each dipping in his fin- 
gers or his bread, according to his in- 
clination. 

We passed down from the hill on 
which Cana stands, and rode for three 
hours across a rolling plain, in portions 
of which the laborers were at work ; 
while along our path the wild-flowers 
were blooming in an abundance, fra- 
grance, and beauty unsurpassed in any 
country I have seen. 

The soil of Palestine makes up in 
every fertile spot for the barrenness of 
aspect it presents in the more sterile ; 
and, where the mountains lift themselves 
gray and bleak, the valleys and the 
water-courses blossom as the rose. 

The sun, which had made the previ- 
ous day like August at home, reducing 
our horses’ steps to their slowest pace, 
was behind light clouds, this morning ; 
and the creatures ambled briskly over 
the sward, bringing us at last on to the 
battle-field of the last great struggle 
between cross and crescent, when the 
Crusaders staked and lost their all. 

At our left lay the mount called Hat- 
tineKurfin, or Horns of Hattin, because 
its peaks resemble a camel’s back. It 
is supposed by many to have been the 
Mount of Beatitudes, and it shut out 
for a little the Jordan Valley, and the 
mountains of Gilead. Beyond, crowned 
by the white peaks of Hermon, on the 
right, the hills of Galilee sloped down 
to the plain. Behind us lay Tabor and 


CARL GUZLAFF, THE 
BY REV. W. 


CARL RITTER, the eminent geogra- 
pher, refers repeatedly in his ponderous 
and learned work, the “‘ Erdkunde,” to 
the devoted Christian fervor and scien- 
tific value of the life of Carl Guzlaff, a 
German missionary, who labored for 
about three years in Farther India, and 
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Little Hermon, and Esdraelon’s great 
battle-field ; and in the distance before, 
half hidden by the clouds, rose the hills 
of Moab. All the valley between us 
and them was full of blue curling mist ; 
and under that veil we knew there lay, 
just as it lay so many years ago, the 
Galilean Sea. 

The clouds shut down round us on 
all sides like a canopy, dropping now 
and then great drops into the cups of 
the flowers, like tears on the path the 
Christ had trod. For, beautiful as it 
was, the principal interest of this route 


‘was in the fact, that over it our Saviour 


journeyed when he went up to Nazareth 
with his mother. Hearing in her hill- 
side home of the death of John, fearing 
for the fate of her son, she had come, 
seeking and finding him. Together 
they went back to the home of his child- 
hood, over this, which was then, as it is 
now, the only direct route. What mar- 
vel that blossoms spring here abun- 
dantly to this day! that the rain drops 
gently as tears fall, that the gurgle of 
the brooks is sweet, and the notes of 
the little ground-birds liquid and full ! 

The feet of Jesus the sinless, tread- 
ing the same path our feet— that have 
so often chosen the sinner’s ways — are 
treading, — what a thought to make one 
walk softly all the days that remain ! 

And so we came down, past the ruins 
of Capernaum, to the white tents on the 
shore of the Galilean Sea. 


MODEL MISSIONARY. 
GAGs 


spent many years in China. And cer- 
tainly Ritter has not paid too strong a 
tribute to the singularly powerful and 
beneficent influence which Guzlaff ex- 
erted; nor has he painted in too glow- 
ing colors the scientific value of that de- 
voted missionary’s life. Like many men 
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of his ardent nature, daunted by no ob- 
stacle, and counting no “powers of 
darkness” equal to the “powers of 
light” which the gospel brings among 
men, it is only too natural that he was 
misjudged, underrated, and opposed. 
The charges which have been brought 
against Guzlaff can not be substantiated. 
It is said that he was secular rather than 
religious ; easily led to lay aside the 
special and humble duties of a mission- 
ary, and assume more lucrative posts. 
But it was not so; and though he was 
at one time*secretary of the English le- 
gation to China, and at another time 
governor of Ningpo, yet his eye was al- 
Ways as steadily set towards the evan- 
gelization of China as the goal, as Dr. 
Livingstone’s was towards the evangeli- 
zation of South Africa, while he tracked 
the wanderings of the Zambesi, or trod 
the unexplored desert of Kalahori. 

Guzlaff’s first services to the cause of 
science were rendered in Farther India. 
China was not yet opened to missionary 
effort; but China was from the very 
first, and never ceased to be, the goal of 
his fondest hopes. Not more heroically 
did the pioneers of Harms’ good mission 
seek to penetrate to the Galla tribes of 
East Africa, the fiercest of all, than did 
Carl Guzlaff strive to reach the hearts 
of Chinamen. For a long time, he 
tarried at the Island of Kiouw on the 
Malacca coast, choosing that hard field 
because Chinese junks often touched 
there, and he could give their sailors 
tracts, and preach to them, and hear 
them tell of their as yet unopened land. 
And at Bankok, the great commercial 
port of Farther India, where he married, 
he still dealt mostly with the Chinese, 
sought them out in their own quarter of 
the city, and attached himself to them 
with a fond persistency which was won- 
dered at by alle 

But he did not neglect the more legit- 
imate duties of his own sphere. His 
talents for language were always re- 
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markable, and it may be stated here, 
that, at a later period, he accomplished 
the wonderful feat of speaking the 
Chinese tongue so perfectly, and with 
such a felicitous weaving-in of the max- 
ims of Confucius, that he was sup- 
posed to be a Chinaman by birth. The 


fruit of his stay at Bankok was the 


translation of the New Testament, and 
the historical books of the Old, into 
the Siamese. This he carried through 
the press at Singapore, and, in 1830, 
turned back thence to do the same for 
the languages of Cambodia and Laos, 
when the death of his wife, an English 
lady of wealth, who had collected the 
materials of a Cochin-China lexicon, 
thwarted that plan, and made him more 
determined than ever to attempt a land- 
ing on the Chinese coast. 

To Guzlaff’s observant mind, and his 
tact im dealing with the Asiatics, we are 
indebted for no inconsiderable share of 
what we know of the habits, modes of 
thought, and religious opinions of the 
inhabitants of Farther India. He had 
free access to the palace of royalty, as 
well as to the hut of the lowliest: even 
the priests showed no scorn, and often 
spent the best hours of the night in a 
free interchange of Buddhist for Chris- 
tian ideas. No nations in Asia seem so 
tolerant as those of Farther India ; and 
yet none seem to shed so lightly strong 
Christian impressions. Their very tol- 
erance is the symptom of indifference ; 
and though, at first sight, very attractive 
to the missionary, yet perhaps just as - 
much to be feared and dreaded as if it 
were the most stubborn resistance. 
What the faithful preacher should hold 
foremost in his thought is the perma- 
nence with which Christianity is held, 
not the ease with which it gains a hear- 
ing. Paul’s reception at Athens, and 
the futile result of his mission there, 
may teach a lasting lesson. 

Farther India is even now almost 
terra incognita to us ; but what little we 
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know of its interior life we owe to a 
few bold and_ inquisitive explorers, 
among the chief of whom was Guzlaff. 
The reports which he made of his in- 
vestigations were published at Rotter- 
dam, in Dutch, in 1833 ; and are referred 
to by Ritter in language stronger than 
he uses anywhere else in the “ Erd- 
kunde,” relative to missionaries. For 
though the great geographer was an ac- 
tive Christian, and fully insympa* iy with 
the work of evangelizing the world, yet 
he is always an impartial and discrim- 
inating judge; and his very coolness is 
the best guaranty of the value of his 
decisions. Of Guzlaff’s Report, Ritter 
says, that it forms a work which ought 
to be a manual in the hand of all young 
men who devote themselves in true 
Christian love, and in the genuine spirit 
of the gospel, to the conversion of the 
heathen, and who, in their preparation 
for this great work, seek for a book 
which shall best furnish them with wise 
hints and enlightened directions, and 
shall give them that thorough insight 
into the discipline and self-knowledge 
which are so essential to success. And 
elsewhere, Ritter, who speaks both as a 
geographer and a Christian, pays a 
glowing tribute not only to the love 
which the devoted Guzlaff bore to his 
work of preaching the gospel, but also to 
the thoroughness and theassiduity of his 
researches as a student of the Siamese 
literature, language, history, religious 
ideas, and present modes of thought and 
life. 

But China was, as has been remarked, 
the field to which this devoted man’s 
hopes and desires clurig with the most 
affectionate persistency. And the com- 
bined service which he’rendered to both 
science and religion can not be gain- 
said by any candid inquirer. It was 
well said by the friends of missions in 
Germany, in answer to the charges that 
Guzlaff’s course was erratic and strange, 
that “remarkable men have remarkable 
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ways.” And a quarter of a century has 
not passed without the rectifying of 
those censures amid which Guzlaff 
passed the last years of his life, and 
which clouded his latest hours. The 
very measures which he advocated are 
now universally recognized as the in- 
dispensable means of a thorough evan- 
gelization of the world. The use of 
native helpers was a great and cherished 
thought with him ; and now no mission- 
ary is deemed wise who does not seek 
to raise up around him a race of native 
helpers Nor did he display a patient 
contentment in any single place. His 
whole nature was bold and grasping ; 
and his mind reached out to take in 
great and comprehensive plans, which 
should embrace all China. And so, 
just as Livingstone worked for Africa, 
and for no single station, Guzlaff labored 
for the whole of that new field which 
seemed to his eager gaze ready for the 
harvest. 

It is therefore as an explorer that we 
know him best. As a prominent mem- 
ber of the various exploring expeditions 
sent out by England, he has gained the 
gratitude of the scientific world; and 
by his ardent and unceasing presenta- 
tions of the truths of the gospel wher- 
ever he could get a hearing, he has 
earned the affection of the whole Chris- 
tian Church. He himself has become, 
in conjunction with Lindsay, the chief 
chronicler of one of those expeditions ; 
and no one can read the four hundred 
pages which Carl Ritter has devoted to 
China without being impressed with the 
value and the frequency of the contri- 
butions from the pen of the missionary 
Guzlaff. It would be impossible to give 
any thing but the briefest resumé of 
what we owe to the expeditions with 
which he was associated. The ship 
“Lord Amherst,” in which he sailed for 
Canton in 1832, was the first English 
vessel which ever entered the thronged 
port of Amoy, now one of the great em- 
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poria of the world’s commerce ; it made 
thorough inquiries into the vast agricul- 
tural resources of the fruitful island of 
Formosa just opposite; it did the same 
service for the then unexplored archi- 
pelago at the mouth of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang ; it reconnoitered the rich penin- 
sula of Shangtung; it advanced as far 
as Corea, and did more to increase our 
knowledge of the habits, religious 
opinions, language, and history of that 
remote peninsula than any other expe- 
dition has ever done. What we know 
of Corea has not materially advanced 
beyond the stage where Guzlaff set ita 
third of a century ago. 

The voyage of the “ Lord Amherst ” 
to the northern shores of China and to 
Corea was six months in duration, and 
its results are of incalculable impor- 
tance. No English ship had sailed over 
those waters within the memory of 
man. The great cities, such as Pekin, 
the great rivers, such as the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, were utterly unknown. The Jes- 
uit maps were altogether unreliable, be- 
ing constructed in great measure from 
imagination ; and the early discoveries 
of such travelers as Marco Polo, though 
not valueless, were of comparatively 
little account. The repeated repulses 
which Guzlaffand his party experienced, 
the scorn with which their efforts to 
Open the country to commerce were re- 
ceived, did much to exasperate the Eng- 
lish nation, and to lead to that determi- 
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nation whose results are-now known to 
all the world,— that Europe and America 
shall be partakers in the gifts of that 
marvelously fruitful coast. In all their 
interviews with the mandarins, Guzlaff, 
who spoke the Chinese language with 
perfect ease and accuracy, was of inval- 
uable service ; but it was not in the part 
of an interpreter that he filled the whole 
measure of his usefulness: he was in 
every regard one of the leading minds 
of that important and influential mis- 
sion. 

All this, as we now know, led to war. 
England resolved to effect by force of 
arms what was not conceded to the 
gentler spirit of commerce. And it is 
the highest tribute ever paid to the 
genial Christian character of Carl Guz- 
laff, that after war was declared, and the 
English had been compelled to leave 
Canton, he, and he alone, was permitted 
to remain, and go on with the peaceful 
dissemination of the gospel. Thus does 
even the most blind materialism, the 
most stubborn conservatism, and the 
most profligate excess, bow to the 
cross of Christ! Thus does the gentle 
minister force his way by the sweet per- 
suasion of love, when other ruder forces 
fail. Thus does God go on his victori- 
ous way, conquering the nations, and 
bringing them into allegiance to truth, 
bidding them welcome the gospel of his 
Son, when they reject all things beside. 


MY CHILDREN, AND THEIR SAYINGS. 


BY JULIA A. SHEARMAN, 


A CONTEMPORARY periodical had an 
article, some time since, on the subject 
which I propose to treat here. Ido not 
find fault with that article ; but I simply 
say that the writer has not dealt with 
the best types of childhood, and that I 


do not believe he has had much acquaint- 
ance with the best style of children. 

In the course of a life largely spent in 
educational work, I have had some op- 
portunity to know how much undevel- 
oped sweetness there is in the hearts of 
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most children; and it has been one of 
my greatest delights to develop it as far 
as in me lay. 

I am a believer in original sin; but I 
believe, also, that sin may be either fos- 
tered or overcome in children, tova much 
greater degree than is commonly sup- 
posed. If a little boy of three years 
swears, it is certainly because his father 
or some habitual companion does the 
same. 

It is not true, either, that children 
remarkable for their early piety die, as a 
matter of necessity, young ; though such 
may frequently be the case. I could 
give, if necessary, living examples to the 
contrary, in my own immediate circle. 

But I will proceed at once to my sub- 
ject, and let my children speak for them- 
selves. They will do so, sometimes 
tenderly and beautifully ; sometimes very 
grotesquely: but I make no apology for 
them. My own mind was exercised, 
when very young, on religious subjects ; 
but, owing partly to the lack of instruc- 
tion that I could comprehend, and partly 
to the very unfavorable circumstances in 
which I was placed by removal from my 
mother’s eye, it was some years before 
I ventured to believe myself a Chris- 
tian. I looked back, for a long time, on 
my childish aspirations as being merely 
fanciful, and took so dissatisfied a view 
of my whole experience at that time, 
that I not only doubted myself, but 
doubted all cases of child-piety. 

It was when I was in this state of be- 
lief, or rather, of unbelief, that the provi- 
dence of God sent me a companion in 
the shape of a little girl, scarcely twelve 
years of age, who compelled me to re- 
tract altogether the opinions which I 
had formed on this question. 

She was not a child remarkable for 
intellect, and, in some respects, was even 
below the average. Her life was in her 
heart, not in her head. 

I became interested in her during a 
time of unusual religious interest, when 
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we were accustomed to meet daily at 
prayer-meetings. 

I marveled, at first, at the unvarying 
attention and evidently deep interest of 
this simple child; then I determined on 
probing her, and discovering what was 
passing within. I found no difficulty in 
accomplishing my purpose ; for she was 
perfectly frank, and told me at once 
that she believed herself to be a Chris- 
tian. Iasked her what grounds she had 
for thinking so, and she answered, “ Be- 
cause I love Christ, and Christ loves 
me.” 4 

I must not give our conversation in 
detail, but will only say, that, when it 
ended, I believed in her conversion, and 
consequently in the conversion of other 
children. My little friend became inex- 
pressibly dear to me, and I had much 
sweet and happy intercourse with her. 
She was accustomed to pray with me 
freely, and to tell me her thoughts and 
feelings without hesitation. 

One morning, on my return from our 
accustomed meeting, I found our Irish 
Margaret had taken offense at some sug- 
gestion of my mother’s concerning her 
work, and was standing, bundle in hand, 
ready to leave. My little companion 
saw her depart, and then exclaimed, 
“Oh, how sorry lam! You will not be 
able to come to meeting to-morrow 
morning!” It happened, however, very 
unusually, that another girl presented 
herself that same afternoon, and was 
engaged : so that the next morning saw 
me in my accustomed place. 

““T am so glad to see you!” said Nel- 
ly, as soon as the meeting closed ; “but 
I expected you, for I asked God, as soon 
as I got home yesterday, to send you 
another girl, so you might come.” 

Nelly became, very soon afterwards, 
my right hand in conducting meetings 
for little girls. When I was unable to 
attend personally to all the cases of con- 
versation which came before me, I would 
summon her to my aid. 
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I give here an extract from a letter 
_ written to me by a little girl of eight 
years, whom I had, on one occasion, 
“committed to the care of my young as- 
sistant : — . 

“ My DEAR TEACHER, — I am happy 
to say that I think I love God, and have 
begun to serve him ; and I hope he will 
bless the little girl who first led me to 
him. Will you please, when you write, 
tell me her name? I think God has let 
me be the means of bringing one little 
girl to him since I came into the coun- 
try. Oh,*how good God is! I have 
only just begun to realize it ; for, though 
my parents have both been many years 
members of the church, I never loved 
God as I do now. Will you please ex- 
press my thanks to the little girl who 
was the means of bringing me to Christ?” 

This, it will be said, is the religious 
phase of childhood; and these children 
were under influences of an extraordi- 
‘nary nature. 

Come with me, then, to an out-of-the- 
way nook of Old England, where a few 
scattered and peeled inhabitants dwell 
among the hills, in a state of semi-bar- 
barism, and I will show you the children 
I found there. They did not belong to 
the race I have just described, it is true ; 
but they had been shut up among them 
for years, with no companions but a 
father and mother, scarcely possessed 
of the form of piety, and with almost 
no religious opportunities. To these 
children, four in number, I became, for 
a season, companion and teacher. The 
first time I walked out with them, they 
took me to the old graveyard. I asked 
the eldest, who was about thirteen, if 
she did not think it was a gloomy place. 

“ No,”.she replied. 4 

“ Why,” said I, “don’t you think it is 
a terrible thing’ to die?” 

“No,” she said gently but firmly. “I 
don’t think it is terrible to die, szzce 
Christ has died /”? 

This child told me that she felt sure 
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God had sent me to them ; for she had 
so often prayed to him that he would 
take pity upon them, and send some one 
to teach them. 

The youngest, a brilliant little crea- 
ture of eight years, boiling over with 
wit, and at the same time possessed of 
a warm, impulsive nature, became in an 
especial degree interesting to me ; and I 
could fill many pages with details con- 
cerning her. 

Although she was, as I have intimat- 
ed, a bright, intelligent little girl, she 
experienced great difficulty in learning 
to read. English orthography was to 
her, as it is to not a few children, an al- 
most insurmountable difficulty. 

She asked me one Sunday, on her re- 
turn from church, why the clergyman 
gave out a hymn about eggs. 

“ You are dreaming, Clara,’’ I replied. 

“No, indeed!” said Clara. “I am 
quite sure they sang about @ thousand 
eggs , for I saw it in the hymn-book.” 

I laughed heartily, as she brought the 
book to me, and pointed to the line of 
the hymn which reads, — 


* A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone.” 


I had occasion once to rebuke the 
little one for jealousy. She seemed to 
fancy she had a right to monopolize me, 
to the disadvantage of her sisters. A 
few weeks later, she said to me, — 

“Mr. read in church, on Sunday, 
‘The Lord thy God is a jealous God.’ 
Now,-if God is jealous, why mayn’t I be 
jealous too?” - 

It was my custom to see my little 
flock separately once a week, for the 
purpose of talking over faults, and re- 
viewing progress ; and Saturday even- 
ing was the appointed time for the en- 
gagement. 

The interview always ended with 
prayer, which, at first, I alone offered ; 
but in which, after a while, I was joined 
by each little girl, One evening, Clara 
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began her prayer with the words, “ Dear 
papa.” On rising, she seated herself 
on my knee, and asked me if it was 
right to call God “papa.” I told her 
that papa and father meant just the 
same, and I had no doubt either was 
pleasing to God; yet, as it would sound 
strangely to others, I would advise her 
to use the word “ father.” 

Another time, I noticed, that, as we 
knelt, she took out her pocket-handker- 
chief and spread it on her chair. 

I asked her afterwards why she did 
So. 

“JT wanted to make Jesus comforta- 
ble,” she answered. 
down, I said in a whisper, ‘Come, dear 
Jesus, and share my chair with me.’” 

I told her that Jesus would rather 
share her heart. 

The children asked me, one day, to 
let them try to make some poetry; and 
I, of course, consented. The three 
elder ones took their slates, and sat in 
profound silence, invoking the Muse, 
who did not seem disposed to come to 
their relief Meanwhile, little Clara, 
who could neither write, nor read writ- 
ing, whispered into my ear the following 
composition, which I wrote without 
changing a word. 


THE BIRD. 


God made the pretty bird to sing 

And whistle all day long ; 

I wish I could love it in my arms, 

And feed it like a lamb. 

God made all things for some use. 

The birds can’t think of God ; 

But God thinks of them. 

How nice to see the little sparrows 

h'ving about in the air ! 

We «an not fly ; but, if God chose, 

He cold make us fly: 

Our hea,enly Father can do 

Any thing ‘€he pleases. 

‘\Vhe birds sl 2p in the trees ; 

Ti.ey have no blankets to keep them 
warm : 

Their feathers keep them warm : 


“When I knelt 
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They’ve no fine dresses, cloaks, or bonnets, 
And they don’t go to balls and dance, 

And drink their wine and laugh and joke: 
They sing sweet tunes, and please God. 


After Clara had learned to write, she 
was accustomed to produce compcsi- 
tions of various kinds for herself. Here 
is the opening of a letter to a gentleman 
friend, who had had an accident with 
one of his fingers : — 


My dear Mr. Hart, 
I’m just going to start 
To write you a letter : 
I feel very sad 
That your finger is bad ; 
But I hope it will soon be better. 


I must not stay to tell more about 
these little ones, but, before dismissing 
them, must mention one saying of 
Clara’s next older sister, a sweet child 
of ten years. She was one of the most 
superior children it was ever my lot to 
know and love; and her memory will 
always be fragrant to me. 

“T should like to stay here always,” 
she said one day, laying her head on my 
bosom ; “ only I should want to raise 
my head sometimes to look at you.” 

I know of a little boy of five years, 
whose father, before leaving for Europe, 
told him to pray, every night and morn- 
ing, that God would take care of him. 
The little fellow did this faithfully for 
some time, and at last grew rather 
weary, and asked his mother if some- 
thing would happen to his fathér if he 
should stop praying for him. His moth- 
er told him that many other people were 
praying for his father, and that God 
would probably take care of him all the 
same, if he stopped praying; yet she 
hoped he would not. A few mornings 
after this, the child prayed very earnestly 
for his father ; and then wound up thus: 
“And now, God, I want you to take 
care of papa till noon; for I’m going 
out to play.” 

None of the children of whom I have 
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so far spoken proved too good to live; 
but Iam going to close with a few ex- 
tracts from a sketch of a little girl, the 
sister of an intimate personal friend, 
who really did die at the age of three 
years and nine months. The sketch is 
written by the child’s own mother; and 
I can vouch for its entire accuracy. 

“Before Ada was three years old, 

when I told her the story of Moses, she 
stopped me, on hearing that Pharaoh 
had the babies killed, and said, ‘ Now I 
will pray to Jesus to give Pharaoh a new 
heart, and then he won’t kill the babies 
_ any more.’ 
' “She could never understand why 
David killed Goliath; but said ‘ David 
ought to have asked Jesus to give Go- 
liath a new heart, and then he needn’t 
have been killed.’ For some time, she 
persisted in entreating that she might 
pray for Satan. I told her it would be 
of no use; but she said, ‘I will ask Je- 
sus every day to make Satan good, and 
will go on for a great many days; and 
at last Jesus will say, “ Yes, Satan shall 
be good.”? ° 

“ When she came in to family prayers, 
she sat quite still while the chapter was 
read. When the prayer began, she 
knelt down, repeated her own prayer in 
a whisper, then got up, and sat perfectly 
still to the end. Some one said to her 
once, ‘ Why do you get up in the middle 
of prayers? you should kneel all the 
time.’ Ada, who had no idea’ of doing 
any thing merely as a form, replied, ‘1 
do kneel as long as I am praying.’ 

“A remarkable point in her character 
was, that whilst she argued about com- 
mon subjects, and required a clear ex- 
planation about them in answer to her 
questions, she never disputed any spir- 
itual truth which was put before her. 
She sometimes said, ‘I can’t under- 
stand that ;’ but she never made any 
objections. With regard to other things, 
nothing short of the fullest explanation 
would satisfy her. For instance, when 
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only two years old, before she was able 
to walk down stairs, she was in the hab- 
it of sitting on the stairs and slipping 
down. One day, she stopped in the 


middle of the staircase, and said, “Tell 


me why I can slip down, but I can’t slip 
up.’ I answered that she was not old 
enough to understand why ; but I would 
tell her some day. This did not satisfy 
her. She continued, ‘ Things can slip 
down, but not up, do tell me why not?’ 

“ Ada was naturally a very willful, pas- 
sionate child ; but, for about six months 
before her death, she ceased altogether 
going into fits of passion. She spoke of 
it herself, one day, saying, ‘ You see I 
don’t go into passions now. The reason 
is, I asked Jesus not to let me, and he 
keeps me from it. I used to pray to 
Satan, and say, “O Satan, make me 
naughty!” but I never do that now: I 
only pray to Jesus, and ask to be made 
good. Yet,’ she added, ‘I do ¢hzzk the 
naughty things in my heart still, though 
I don’t scream them out now.’ 

“ Before she was three years old, we 
were looking, one day, at the Sunday 
picture-book, and Ada asked me to ex- 
plain the picture of the Woman of Sa- 
maria. I said, ‘ This is meant for Jesus, 
and the woman is a naughty woman, who 
came to get some water.’ 

“ Ada said, ‘Tell me what Jesus is 
saying to her.’ 

““In order to try her, I said, ‘ Perhaps 
he says, ““Go away, naughty woman! 
you are too bad to talk with me.” ’ 

“Ada looked incredulous, and _ said, 
‘No: he wouldn’t say that.’ 

“T asked, ‘What do you think he 
said ?’ 

“ After thinking an instant, she an- 
swered, ‘I know. First, he kissed her, 
and then he said, Woman, I will make 
you good !’” 

I must stop, or I shall transcribe the 
whole narrative. If any one is disposed 
to think this account unnatural or ex- 
aggerated, I only say, that he does 
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“not know how inexpressibly beautiful 
the character of any little child may be- 
come if carefully preserved from exter- 


HOW A RICH MAN ENTERED 
BY REV. W. 


A FEW years ago, an old man died in 
London, who was a remarkable instance 
of the mutability of human affairs, of 
the long-suffering and the grace of God, 
and of the benefits arising from special 
and extraordinary efforts for the salva- 
tion of men. He was born in the coun- 
try, in 1770. When twenty years of age, 
he went to London to seek employment 
as a journeyman tailor. In a few years, 
he commenced business on his own ac- 
count ; and he was so successful, that, 
in 1824, he was the owner of one of the 
largest establishments in the most fash- 
ionable part of the city, with an income 
of nearly ten thousand pounds a year, 
a capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds, an expensive establishment in 
the country, and considerable influence. 

But he was not satisfied with what he 
possessed, and his desire to increase in 
wealth led him to poverty. He became 
a speculator on the Stock Exchange, 
and, investing his money unwisely, he 
in one year lost three-fifths of his prop- 
erty. Other losses followed ; the rem- 
nants of his wealth soon dwindled away ; 
and he who had lived ina fashionable 
square had at length to take up his 
abode asa weekly tenant in a misera- 
ble attic in a most wretched part of the 
city. He was at this time nearly eighty 
years of age. His wife, who was a 
Christian woman, died a few years after 
this ; and his cup of sorrow, already filled 
to the brim, seemed to overflow. With 
his home comforts diminished, he was 
reduced to a miserable pittance, doled 
out to him by the parish authorities and 
some relatives. 
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nal impurity, and trained by Christian 
hearts. The great Teacher himself said, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
HURLIN. 


In these trying circumstances, he had 
not the privilege which Christians en- 
joy in seasons of difficulty and sorrow. 
As aman of business, he had been es- 
teemed for his integrity and uprightness. 
He had striven to maintain this charac- 
ter, and had prided himself upon the 
possession of it. He hadalso been ac- 
customed to attend the services of the 
Established Church, and thought he 
was thus doing his duty; but he had 
not submitted himself to God, he had 
not yielded his heart to Jesus; and 
hence, instead of trusting in God in the 
hour of his extremity, and looking to him 
for aid, he could only curse himself for 
the imprudence and folly which had 
brought him into his present circum- 
stances. 

Reduced from affluence to the most 
abject poverty, burdened with sorrow, 
without money, without friends, without 
hope for the present or the future, an 
old man nearly ninety years of age, he 
went about like one beside himself. 

One Sabbath evening in the summer 
of 1860, he resolved to commit sui- 
cide, and left his miserable room with 
the intention to return to it no more. 
His destination was the square called 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was nine 
o’clock, and to his surprise, instead 
of finding it nearly deserted, he sawa 
crowd of persons. On going up to 
them to ascertain what was doing, he 
found a city missionary in the midst, 
who was reading the account of the con- 
version of the jailer at Philippi; and 
the words, “ Do thyself no harm,” forci- 
bly arrested his attention. He listened 
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with interest to the address which fol- 
lowed. He saw that he was himself on 
the brink of ruin, that he needed salva- 
tion, and that only Jesus Christ could 
save him; and instead of committing 
the sin which he had intended, and thus 
rushing unbidden into the eternal world, 
he returned home to cry to God for 
mercy. Ina few days after this, he was 
able to trust in Jesus as his Saviour. 
Poor, wretched, and sinful as he was, he 
learned that Jesus was his friend; and 
the knowledge of this made him happy. 
And, “ being justified by faith,” he had 
“peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

He now became very earnest in his 
attendance on the means of grace ; and, 
old as he was, almost every evening in 
the week found him at some religious 
meeting, that he might hear more of 
Jesus, and his love for sinners ; of God, 
and his claims upon the service of men. 
In the summer months, he was a con- 
stant attendant at the open-air services 
of the city missionary, in the square 
where he was stopped on the road to 
ruin, where he first realized his condition 
as a sinner, and was thus led to Christ 
for salvation. He was now a happy 
man. On one occasion when his pastor 
and the city missionary visited him, he 
told them he was now the happiest man 
in London, although, so short a time be- 
fore, he had been the most miserable. 
He said that he had enjoyed more real 
happiness since his conversion, notwith- 
standing his loneliness and his poverty, 
than he had experienced in all the years 
of his worldly prosperity ; that he con- 
tinually blessed God, because, in order 
to save his soul, he had permitted his 
riches to fly away; ‘and that, although 
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he had that day had only two baked ap- 
ples for his dinner, he would rather have 
that, and Christ with it, than all his for- 
mer superfluities without Christ. 

During the last year of his life, Chris- 
tian friends who became interested in 
him liberally supplied his temporal 
wants ; and thus his last days were, in 
this respect also, pleasanter than those 
which had preceded them ; and he was 
very grateful for the kindness thus 
shown him. The day before he com- 
pleted his ninety-third year, he became 
sick, and was confined to his bed ; and 
it soon became apparent that he was 
near his end. But he was still happy. 
He knew that Jesus was his Saviour, 
and that he was going home to dwell 
with him ; that, absent from the body, he 
would be present with the Lord. In 
seven days from the commencement of 
his sickness, he died, and, becatise he 
was a Christian, his friends had hope in 
his death. 

We have spoken of this as a remark- 
able case, and we think it is one. While 
others experience that riches “make 
themselves wings,” and “ fly away,” there 
are few who pass from such affluence to 
such abject poverty. While many are 
converted every year, the majority of them 
are young ; and it is very seldom that we 
have evidence that a man so aged passes 
from death unto life. And then the cir- 
cumstances of his conversion are so 
striking! The time chosen for commit- 
ting suicide, the place selected, the prov- 
idential means of arresting his attention 
and turning him from his purpose, and 
the blessed results, — all show that 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME, 


THE BLIND ORGANIST. 


BY A CITY MAN. 


SILENCE and solitude may be found 
in the desert and the bush; but there 
they are expected. Silence and solitude 
lovers of the haut gofit class should 
taste them in a city side-street on a 
Saturday night. The narrow roadway, 
choked with wagons throughout the 
week winds along as empty as a dry 
water-course. Instead of jostling, or 
being jostled into the gutter, and swing- 
ing round lamp-posts and _ side-posts, 
you have the whole little ledge of foot- 
path to yourself. Manchester ware- 
houses and piles of offices are as dark 
and voiceless as sealed pyramids. The 
squat tavern at the middle corner, whose 
plate-glassed luncheon-bar is thronged 
from twelve till two, recovers its old- 
fashioned look on Saturday night, and 
seems, indeed, to have become skeptical 
as to its vazson ad étre in that hive by 
day (except Sundays), but sepulcher by 
night (especially Saturday night), as it 
mopes customerless, and with its gas 
half turned down. The only living 
creatures that you come across, are, per- 
haps, a sauntering policeman trying 
doors and shutters and padlocked bars, 
and one or two old men and women 
feebly beating old mats outside the old 
church-portals. Open, and with the 
cleaners’ dim light or two inside, the 
dusty brown, pepper-and-salt, and gray- 
white old churches are the liveliest- 
looking buildings in the locality. They 
have waked into semi-consciousness 
after their week-long trance. After all, 
it is a very flickering life they have re- 
covered; but the oppressively busy 
places about them have gone to sleep 
until Monday morning, and so the old 
churches pluck up courage to remember 
the days when Wren built them because 
they were wanted. 

Some years, ago, on a moonlight Sat- 


urday night, I stopped.at the open door 
of a church in a hushed city street. 
“ Luther’s Hymn” was pealing out into 
the quiet little thoroughfare, through 
which no one fared except myself. There 
is fact in the old fables about the ading 
influences of music. Something in the 
way in which that fine old tune was 
played led me into the dark porch, and 
along the dim aisles, and up the moon- 
flecked gallery stairs, and so to a pew 
next the organ-loft. It was an island of 
brightness in the dusky old church. A 
broad slant of moonlight through a side 
window burnished the heavy organ-case 
with its swollen-cheeked cherubs and 
tarnished gilt pipes, shot with silvery 
tissue the faded folds of the curtains of 
the loft, and transmuted like an alche- 
mist the greasy brass rods and rings 
from which they hung. And in the very 
core of the brightness there were two 
faces, striking in themselves, but glori- 
fied by the light in which they gleamed. 
One was young, and one was old; but 
there was a strong family likeness be- 
tween the two, which, — to make use of 
an oxymoron, — the moonlight brought 
out with a soft vividness. A_ gray- 
haired, gray-bearded old man was play- 
ing the organ. He was blind; but he 
ran down the keys, lifted his long fin- 
gers from one key-board to the other, 
pulled out and pushed in-the stops, and 
placed his feet upon the pedals, with the 
deft certainty that is so startling in the 
blind: it seems as if unseen guardian 
angels must be guiding them. With 
long curls that matle a drooping glory 
about her head, a beautiful little girl, 
but with an expression of face that, per- 
haps, can be best described as “old- 


fashioned,” sat on a hassock watching 


the old man. He was the church or- 
ganist, practicing his next day’s tunes; 
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and she was his grand-daughter, at once 
his protégée- and protectress. I got to 
know them afterwards (they lived in 
lodgings at Dalston, where the old man 
eked out the salary he had from the 
church with his earnings as a tuner of 
pianos), and at different times I learnt 
the old man’s history. JI remember 
enough of his turns of speech to put it 
into his own mouth with tolerable fidel- 
ity :— 

“T lost my sight when I was ten 
years old. It was one fifth of Novem- 
ber night, and _I was letting off fireworks 
with other boys on Hackney Downs. 
A jack-in-the-box wouldn’t light, and, 
like a foolish lad, I kneeled down to 
blow the spark on the blue paper. All 
of a sudden, it went off bang in my face; 
almost stifling me with the smoke. I 
didn’t wonder at first that I couldn’t 
see ; but when two or three minutes had 
gone by, and still I couldn’t see, and my 
eyes burned as if a red-hot poker was 
being bored into them, an awful fear 
came over me. I felt almost certain 
then that I should never see again. 
One of the boys led me home. It was 
so strange to have to be led!— to, go 
groping about as if I was playing at 
blindman’s buff where I had been run- 
ning along so full of fun just before. I 
heard the crackers going off, and the 
squibs banging, and the people rushing 
about and laughing and shouting ; and 
I felt angry. 

“ My father and mother weren’t rich 
folks by any means ; but still they were 
not exactly poor folks. Father had reg- 
ular work at some nursery gardens at 
Homerton, and mother used to send us 
to school, and take us to church, and 
keep the house respectable. I was poor 
mother’s pet, and father was very fond 
of me too. I was getting on at school, 
and he was fond of books; and so he 
was proud of me. WhenI went in, and 
mother heard what had happened, she 
gave a scream ; and then she hugged me 
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till I could hardly breathe ; and then she 
fell a-sobbing and saying, ‘ How ever 
shall I tell father?’ Father came in 
whilst she was saying it, and at first he 
was quite savage with mother. I never 
heard him speak to her in that way be- 
fore. He said that she had no business 
to let me go out. But poor mother called 
out, ‘Oh, don’t, don’t! I do wish I 
hadn’t ; but I thought it would pleasure 
the poor boy.’ And then father said, 
kinder, ‘Well, mother, don’t cry like 
that, that won’t mend it,’ and went 
out to fetch a doctor. A doctor’s young 
man came and bathed my eyes, and told 
me to get to bed, and go to sleep. Fa- 
ther and mother got me into bed as if I 
had been a baby ; but it wasn’t so easy 
to go to sleep. My eyes burned as if I 
had two coals in my head, and I was 
thinking whether I should be able to 
see the daylight when it came. 

“Next morning, mother dressed me 
and fed me (it wasn’t much breakfast 
I could eat), and put a shade over my 
eyes, and took me to a regular doctor 
in Mare Street. He said he wasn’t 
much used to such cases, but would 
give mother a note to a clever eye-doc- 
tor in Finsbury Square. We went to 
this gentleman’s half a dozen times and 
more, and he told mother what she was . 
to get made up at the chemist’s ; but at 
last he said it was no use our going any 
more, the nerve was quite destroyed. 
He was a kind Christian gentleman. 
He patted me on the head, and said, 
‘You may be very happy, my poor little 
fellow, though you’ll never see again till 
you open your eyes in heaven. Jesus 
will guide you there if you ask him, 
though he doesn’t go about now giving 
sight to the blind. Try to be good, and 
make up your mind to be able to do 
something well, though you can’t see.’ 

“For a long time after that, 1 did 
nothing but mope at home. I must 
have been a sad trial to poor mother; 
but she was always gentle with me, and 
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wouldn’t let the children cross me in 
any thing. They were very kind, too; 
but they couldn’t be expected to put up 
with my peevishness as she did. Father 
always had me by him, and made much 
of me, when he was at home, and tried 
to get me to take an interest in some- 
thing instead of sulking inacorner. I 
soon learnt to find my way about. Fa- 
ther saw I was afraid that my brother 
(a year younger than me) would get 
ahead of me in learning, now I didn’t 
go to school: so, when Tom learnt his 
lessons in the evening, father made him 
say them out loud; and I could soon 
learn them quicker than Tom with the 
book before him. Father read books to 
me, too; and, after he had guided my 
hand a bit, I could write without feeling 
where the paper ended. Of course, I 
don’t know how my writing looks; but 
I can write as easily, I expect, as if I 
had my eyes, and people seem to be 
able to make it out. 

“J always had an ear for music. Be- 
fore I had my accident, I used to pick 
up tunes and play them on a whistle 
and the jew’s-harp. The first birthday 
I was blind, father gave me alittle fiddle, 
— at least he left it at home for mother 
to give me, that it might seem to come 
from her, too. He had picked it up 
secondhand at a pawnshop; and it 
really was a famous little fiddle. That 
little fiddle first made me feel as if I 
could be quite happy again. There was 
a man next door who taught me which 
finger I ought to use ; but I seemed to 
know by nature how high up the string 
I ought to go. He had played the fid- 
dle all his life; but he couldn’t bring out 
as true notes, or keep as good time, as 
I could when I had been at it six weeks. 
‘Of course, it’s nothing to boast of; but 
it’s something to be thankful for. God 
is very good, even when we poor crea- 
tures presume to think him unkind. I 
do know what I’ve lost in my eyes ; but 
I’ve no wish now to have them back. 
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I’ve got so used to being blind, that I 
should have to begin all over again if 
I could see. As the kind doctor said, I 
can wait for that till I open my eyes in 
heaven. 

“But I was talking about my little 
fiddle. I soon picked up all the tunes 
I heard in the street, and all I heard at 
church. Before I got my fiddle, I used 
to like to listen to the organ at church. 
People who had got eyes, I thought, 
couldn’t enjoy that more than I did. 
But, after I had got my fiddle, I didn’t 
feel so sore about other people being 
better off than I was. I can’t help 
thinking that it was a God’s messenger. 
God has put the music into things, and, 
if he is good enough to give you the 
power to bring it out, you ought to be 
grateful instead of bragging. The 
miners don’t make what they dig up. 

““T was ever so much better tempered 
after I had got my fiddle. I began to 
think whether I couldn’t earn some- 
thing to help father and mother. I 
knew how to net cabbage-nets ; and fa- 
ther was pleased when he saw that I 
wanted to do something, and got me 
some fruit-nets to do for his master. 
Sometimes I went out for a walk, with 
Tom and Sissy, over Hackney Common, 
or on to the Downs, or along Clapton, 


‘and down by the Lea Bridge Road. At 


first, they used to tell me which way we 
were going ; but I soon got to know al- 
most aswell as they did. How? Why, 
the bricks at the corners have notches 
in them ; and some posts have rings, and 
some have rails, and some have spikes, 
and some have chains, and some have 
not ; and you can smell lilacs, and her- 
rings, and such like; and you get to 
understand voices, and how carts and 
*busses rumble. I’m only timorous now 
when I cross the roads ; though I need 
not be, for my little Rosie would be run 
over twenty times herself before she’d 
let me be hurt. Besides, everybody is 
kind to blind people. 
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“From the time I turned eleven, till 
I was about thirteen, I got quite con- 
tented at home, though I couldn’t help 
wondering, sometimes, what would hap- 
pen to me if father and mother were to 
die. They did die when I was thirteen, 
and Tom and Sissy, too. Scarlet fever 
was:very bad in Hackney; and they 
had it, and I_had it. When I came to 
myself, they were all dead and buried, 
and I was in the workhouse. I knew I 
wasn’t at home in a moment, because 
the room felt bigger. The man next 
door had saved my fiddle for me, and, 
when I was safe to be spoke to, he 
brought it to me; and, when I'd given 
the bow one draw, I felt I wasn’t quite 
alone in the world. But I broke down 
before I got through my first tune, it 
made me think so of poor father and 
mother and Tom and little Sissy. 
When the workhouse master found I 
could play the fiddle, he told the parish 
gentlemen, and they thought I might 
make a living that way. So theyrigged 
me out in a fresh suit of clothes (they’d 
burnt the ones I went in), and told me 
to come back if I couldn’t get on, and 
then sent me out with my fiddle. 
They’d told the master to find me a bed 
somewhere; and he had spoken to a 
woman who lived down by the Triangle, 
who knew mother. The first morning 
I went out, I got her to let her little 
boy go with me to the churchyard, to 
take me to where father and mother 
and Tom and Sissy were buried. I felt 
all over them and the graves next about, 
that I might find my way back; and I 
stuck a bit of tile in father and mother’s 
grave, and an oyster-shell in Tom and 
Sissy’s, to make sure; and I’ve been 
back there many a time since then. 

“T got on very well in Hackney at 
first. The people knew something 
about me, and always gave me pennies, 
But at last they got tired, and I had to 
work out to Kingsland and Stoke New- 
ington, and up Stamford Hill, or else 
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along Hackney Road into Shoreditch, 
because I knew those parts pretty well, 
and could get on if I asked once or 
twice where I was. But, after a bit, I 
had to go into parts where I’d never 
been when I could see, and that was 
puzzling at first; but I soon got used 
to it. I had to give up my bed in the 
Triangle, though, because it was so tir- 
ing to get back at night; but I always 
tried to have some little place that I 
could call my own. I’ve slept in lodg- 
ing-houses, —no, I was never in the : 
Mint; but I’ve been in Wentworth 
Street. Sometimes I got a clean bed, 
and heard clean talk ; but mostly both 
were very bad. No, I was never robbed 
— except once by a blind man. I had 
given him my money to count, and he 
walked off with it. But when the other 
lodgers found it out, though they laughed 
at first, they soon made him give it back 
again, 

“JT always went to church or chapel 
three times a day on Sunday. I learnt 
ever sO many tunes that way; but it 
wasn’t that only that. made me go, 
though, from a boy, I’ve always been fond 
of the organ. It takes you off your 
feet, and floats you along like a great 
sea. I never saw the sea, and never 
shall; but I always couple the sea and 
organ-playing together. Besides the 
music, I used to like to sit and rest in 
the churches; there is so much that is 
comforting to blind people in the Bible. 
In the evenings, sometimes, I used to 
give pennies to boys and girls to get 
them to read to me; but they didn’t 
read as the ministers do, of course; 
and they used to weary of the Bible, 
and want to read me the police reports. 
Iam well off now; for my little Rosie 
reads me the Bible by the hour together, 
besides the newspaper and all kinds of . 
books: but I used to wish in old times 
that I had been taught to read for my- 
self like the blind men on the bridges. 
I have sat down by them sometimes, 
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and wondered that they did not seem to 
enjoyit more. I could soon have picked 
itup, I think; but then I should have 
had to go into an institution, and I did 
not like the idea of living on charity. I 
didn’t reckon it charity getting money 
by playing the fiddle. If people gave 
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me money, I gave them music: so it 
was a bargain. No, I never played in 
public-houses. I had the offer more 
than once; but I should have had to 
play tunes I didn’t like, and to hear all 
kinds of bad language ; and, besides, it 
seems a shame to play just to encourage 


im 
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people to get drunk. 
meant for that. 

“T lived by my fiddle till I was thirty ; 
and about that time I fell in with my 
dear wife. How she came to marry a 
blind man I don’t know (except that 
God sent her to bless me), for she was 
five years younger than me, and had a 
good place, and was a very beautiful 
woman. You seem to wonder how I 


Music wasn’t 
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know that; but I can tell what people 
look like by running my hand over their 
face. To touch hers was like playing. 
She had seen me at church, and took 
pity on me, I suppose, because I had 
nobody else to care for me. Anyhow, 
we were married: but she did not like 
me to go about fiddling ; and so before 
we married I’ managed to learn basket- 
making at odd times. I could have 
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made more by my fiddle sometimes ; but 
she did clear starching, and so we man- 
aged togeton. We lived at Tottenham, 
and I never was so happy in my life. 
It would have been pleasant, after hav- 
ing been lonely so long, to have any one 
to care for me; but my poor dear Jane 
was as sweet-tempered as an angel. 
We had one boy, little Rosie’s father ; 
and both his mother and I doated on 
him. He was such a fine-spirited, 
handsome little fellow! I am afraid we 
spoiled him, poor lad. When he was 
six years old, his poor mother died. 
She had been sitting up with a sick 
neighbor of ours, and got her feet wet 
coming home. If.it hadn’t been for 
Jack, I am afraid that I should have 
been wicked enough to kill myself. I 
felt over again just as I did when I was 
struck blind. But there was little Jack 
to look after, and I soon grew ashamed 
of those wicked feelings. I couldn’t 
live in Tottenham any longer, though. 
Her grave in the churchyard was the 
only thing homelike, and I could go 
to that wherever I lived. I moved first 
to Highgate to be near, and little Jack 
and I used to walk over the meadows to 
Tottenham churchyard on Sunday after- 
noons. I had got work at Highgate ; 
but after a bit I was obliged to give up 
basket-making. I had sent little Jack 
to a dame’s school, and when I sat 
twisting the sticks in and out all by my- 
self, without hearing Jane going about 
and stopping to talk to me as she used, 
I felt as if I should go mad. - I hardly 
liked to take to fiddling again, because 
she hadn’t liked it; but it wouldn’t 
harm her now, I thought: and there 
didn’t seem any thing else I could do. 
If I didn’t keep on moving about and 
playing, I felt so lonely that I was 
afraid of myself. Jack and I lived in 
one place and another; but, wherever 
we were, I tried to do the best I could 
for him ; and paid the people we lived 
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with extra to look after him when I was 
away. But I oughtn’t to have left him 
to himself so much. He got into 
scrapes, and when I came back, I hadn’t 
the heart to punish him. At last, the 
bad companions he had got amongst led 
him astray, and he ran off. From the 
time he was twelve, I never heard any 
thing of him till he was dying. ‘That 
was a sore trial to me, for I was very 
fond of my poor Jack, for his own sake, 
as well as his dear mother’s. 

“T was lonelier than ever for many a 
year after that, — lonelier, that is, in one 
way; but I learned what was worth 
being lonely for, and that was to see 
that God was my friend, and that he’d 
taken my wife and child away to make 
me go to him. Sometimes 1 went on 
basket-making, and I had picked up 
mat-making, too, and now and then I did 
a bit of netting. But I went out play- 
ing at times. I learned the harp about 
five years after poor Jack went away ; 
and aman that used to come to play 
the fiddle with me put me up to the way 
of tuning pianos, though it was no use 
to me then, because I hadn’t any con- 
nection. I used to blow the bellows, 
too, for an organist on the other side of 
the water; and when he found that I 
had a taste for music, he taught me how 
to finger, and let me play a bit when he 
went to practice. He was very kind, . 
and it was through him I got my organ 
inthe city. 

“But now I have to tell you how I 
got my little Rosie. I had been playing 
the harp every Monday night for four or 
five weeks in the Old Kent Road, when, 
one night, up came a woman, and asked 
me whether my name was John S——. 
‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Well, then,’ she said, 
‘you must come with me, for your son 
wants you, and he’s a-dyin’.’ She led 
me out of the road, and round a corner 
or two, and up some stairs, and into a 
little room, and told me to sit down on 
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the bed. Presently I heard my poor 
Jack say, ‘O father! I’ve come to no 
good, and I’m dying; and there’s no 
one to look after my poor Rosie if you 
won't.’ I didn’t know who Rosie was 
till I felt a little curly head in my hands, 
and then a little wet face against mine. 
She took to me from the first, dear 
heart. Poor little thing, she’d been 
lying crying with her arms round her 
father’s neck. I kissed her, and I kissed 
him ; and I promised to take care of 
Rosie. Oh, how glad I was to get her! 
She seemed somehow to tie me on 
again to my poor boy and my dear wife. 
My Jack died about half an hour after I 
went in, and he hadn’t strength to speak 
again. I buried him at Nunhead. All 
his money was gone, poor boy. The 
people of the house couldn’t tell me 
any thing about him, except that he’d 
been with them for a month and more, 
and had seen me in the road, but was 
ashamed to speak to me. But, when he 
felt he was dying, he’d told the woman 
that I was his father, and sent her out 
to see if she could find me. Rosie was 
too young to tell me any thing; she 
didn’t even know any thing about her 
mother. I may have almost run against 
him many a time. It’s easy for people 
who have got their eyes to lose each 
other like that in London. The first 
winter I had my little pet, we were hard 
pushed. I had the rheumatism, and 
could neither work nor play. We 
should both have been obliged to go 
into the workhouse, if it hadn’t been 
for my good friend the organist. He 
found us out, after a bit, and took a 
great fancy to Rosie. Everybody does. 
There isn’t a feature in her face like her 
grandmother’s ; and yet, when I run 
my hand over it, it plays just the same 
tune in another key. So my good friend 
helped us himself, and got others to 
help us ; and, when I could go about 
again, he encouraged me to improve 
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myself on the organ, and let me play 
for him on week days —and Sundays, 
too, sometimes—to give me nerve. 
And then, when there was a vacancy in 
the city, he spoke for me, and I was 
fortunate enough to please on my trial 
Sunday, and got the place. If God 
should spare me now to see my little 
Rosie settled well, I should be as happy 
as this earth can make me. He may be 
pleased to do it, for I’m hale and hearty 
yet; and then, perhaps, I shall be 
grumbling at having to give her up. 
She’s all I’ve got, you know, to stand 
for wife and son, alive; and then she’s 
such a darling herself. I’ve been able 
to put her to a very good school, and 
she is getting on nicely. She plays the 
piano very prettily already, and I play 
with her on the old fiddle; and ¢hat 
goes on getting better every year it 
lives. It’s a pity we don’t copy after 
fiddles as we get old. In the winter 
evenings, Rosie and I sit by the fire 
when she’s done her lessons, and she 
reads so prettily, and talks so prettily, 
and plays so prettily, and is so fond of 
me, that it is like a little heaven below 
to a lonely old man; and, in the sum- 
mer evenings, we walk about these parts 
where I used to go about fiddling when 
Iwas aboy. She says that she should 
have liked to go about with me then, as 
shedoesnow. Sometimes we’ve a service 
in the middle of the week, and then we 
go into the city together; but, mostly, 
Saturday is the only week day we go in. 
Rosie likes having the church all to 
ourselves, and the organ. On Sundays 
we start directly after breakfast. We 
take dinner and tea at the pew-opener’s. 
She is avery decent woman, and has 
got a neat little room looking into the 
churchyard. It’s quieter on a Sunday 
even than we are here. And then we 
walk home in the evening, and have 
supper and a tune and prayers, and go 
to bed as happy as if she was princess 
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royal, and I was her father. When I’m 
playing out the congregation after even- 
ing service, I often think, that, through 
God’s goodness, my life is getting played 
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out somehow the same way. I’m going 
home to rest, with music to soothe me 


before I fall asleep.” ; 
Sunday Magazine. 


GLORY THROUGH THE GRATING. 


BY I. T. H., AUTHOR OF “ HOW THE SUMMER CREPT IN AT A CREVICE.” 


GOLDEN and garnet and green, rus- 
set and crimson, pale yellow and scarlet, 
flashing to the light, as if the palette of 
the Great Unseen had been spread to 
paint a world, —so glowed and burned 
and mellowed the forests for miles and 
miles up and down the banks of the lord- 
ly river that some have called the Rhine 
of our America. All summer long, its 
sloping shores, its mountain crags, its 
Storm King and sweeping Palisades, had 
rested and refreshed the eye with their 
cool garment of green ; its bold bluffs, 
seen from a little distance, had thrust 
themselves out into the water, almost as 
blue as itself; and, as the twilight came 
down, the wavy outlines of its far-off 
hills had exhaled a purple haze that 
wrapped them about again until they 
faded out of sight in its embrace. 
But now all this was changed; all 
gone, save where the evergreens stood 
erect and proud, defying the touch of 
cold and of decay, or where the foliage 
of some hardy tree had felt them only 
with its finger-tips, and, though glowing 
there as with fire, still retained a rem- 
nant of its summer green. And down 
through the midst of all flowed the 
blue river like a holy peacemaker, part- 
ing fiery forces, speaking quietness to 
every side by the calm majesty of its 
even flow and its mighty strength. 

Sometimes, as the month waned 
toward November, angry winds arose, 
and heavy, sullen clouds skirted the 
river, and hung above the forests, glow- 
ering their black shadows down upon 
them until they grew dark and strange 
behind the gloom, like a master-piece 


of some old-time artist, brought out 
from its hiding-place of centuries, its 
colors almost lost, looking dimly through 
the veil gathered over them by time, 
but richer and grander for the very 
darkness. Then, as if remembering 
that it was too soon for these cruel 
things, the sun scattered the clouds, 
and shed down a mellow light upon the 
great armies of the river: every thing 
shone and glistened again. The air 
was like soft wine, the water reflected 
every leaf in its quiet depths, the winds 
were still, and pleasant noises filled the 
woods, — the sound of falling nuts, the 
tap of the woodpecker, the rustle of 
the squirrel’s feet through the fallen 
leaves, and, above all, the voices of 
merry children. 

Such voices broke now and then from 
a sheltered nook close under a bank 
that rose steeply from the river: the 
children could not be seen for the thick- 
ness of the branches that hung about 
them on every side; but sometimes, 
when there was a lullin their stir among 
the leaves, bending down the twigs to 
choose the most brilliant, and breaking 
off what they had chosen, you could 
hear their words and laughter ringing 
out from behind their scarlet screen. 

“Ts not my wreath done yet?” said 
one. 

“ Almost,” replied another: “but I 
can not use these golden leaves ; for they 
are the very color of your hair. Give 
me some sumacs. They are the color 
of my mother’s ruby ring. So, with 
these oaks and maples, —that will do. 
Now bow yourhead. There ! crowned, 
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crowned!” and a clapping of hands 
sounded the vzvas of the children. 

“¢ Now let us climb the hill, and take 
one look at every thing before we go 
home,” they said; and, clambering: up 
the rocky slope, the whole sweep of 
glowing beauty burst upon them. 

“Oh! what does it look like?” ex- 
claimed one, finding words at last. 

The children shook their heads. 

“We can not tell what itis like,” 
they said. 


“TJ will tell you,” said the little one 


whose head was crowned. “It is a 


glory.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the others, “that 
is it: itis a glory.” And, taking up the 
word asa refrain, they began chanting 
it slowly, waving their broken branches 
to and fro as they sang. 

“ But they’re dying,” said one of the 
children, turning suddenly upon the 
others, with a troubled look. 

“Yes,” said the same voice that had 
spoken before from under the wreath ; 
“but I suppose their souls keep the 
same color. Nowit istime to go home; 
but how shall I carry all mine? My 
hands are full without these branches.” 

“We will show you,” said the rest ; 
and, gathering up her treasures, they 
twined them about her neck, and let 
the long sprays fall down over her 
shoulders until she looked like a tiny 
moving forest. 

Then they turned their backs upon 
the river, and wandered away toward 
the town, talking merrily ; but. every 
‘now and then one would interrupt with 
a burst of their hillside song, ‘Glory, 
glory!” and the rest, dropping what 
they were saying, would take it up, and 
swell into a full chorus, keeping time 
with their lingering steps. 

At last they came to pavements and 
dusty streets, and their song ceased; 
the glory seemed left so far behind! 
One by one they separated, turning into 
a street here and there that led to their 
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several homes. The little one with the 
wreath opened a great iron gate, and, 
passing up a long flight of granite steps, 
pushed open the door, and went in. 

Inside, two persons were talking ; 
one, a gentleman with a grave, thought- 
ful face, and the other a tall strong man, 
holding a bunch of keys in his hand. 

“We are rather low just now, sir,” he 
went on to say. “We have not had so 
few in, the women’s ward since I kept 
the house. They do not improve, how- 
ever; there is always Jule, and Sue 
Keneen, you know,” with a grim smile. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, shaking 
his head: “we can hardly hope for 
much progress while they remain.” 

“ There is a new one to-night,” went 
on the jailer, “and about as hard as 
the rest, if Iam not mistaken. She is 
only committed for trial, though, and 
probably will not wait for that: there is 
some question about the process.” 

Just then, the door of the office 
opened, and a little figure entered, 
wrapped about with every hue of au- 
tumn, and singing slowly, “ Glo-ry, 
glo-ry.” 

“So, Sunshine, my daughter,” said 
the jailer, ‘you have been to the woods. 
It is well you came back at all: you are 
nearly lost, I see.” 

She nodded and smiled, and, without 
pausing in her song, disappeared into 
one of the great dreary passages.. They 
listened a moment, as she went slowly 
on, the echo of her footsteps and of her 
voice coming dimly back together ; and 
then the gentleman took up some books, 
and moved toward a black iron door. 

“ Well, good-evening, sir,” said the 
jailer. “I wish you success in your 
good work this evening ; ” and, opening 
the door for him to pass through, he 
swung it together again with a heavy 
sound. The gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders with a slight shudder; for, 
many times as he had crossed the 
threshold, and as often found some one 
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ready to open it at his lightest tap 
when he came up again, he never could 
hear its dull awd without a feeling that 
something hopeless was shut behind 
_him, and that he was going down into 
the midst of sin and evil, without any 
Open way of escape. He descended 
the iron stairway, at the bottom of 
which lay a stone floor, covering a long 
narrow space: on one side rose up a 
rough granite wall, whitewashed, and 
on the other, a row of cells, surmounted 
by still another row, with an iron bal- 
cony leading to them. The only win- 
dows were on a level with the second 
floor: so that, although it was still twi- 
light out of doors, it was quite dark 
here, and the gas was lighted over a 
coarse table. Behind it were benches 
ranged against the wall; and seated 
upon them, or gathered about the stove, 
were the prisoners of the women’s 
ward. 

Rather “low” in numbers, as the 
jailer had said,—hardly more than 
a dozen, and not all looking hard and 
bad, as one would expect. There were 
some sad faces, some young and pretty 
ones, — far too young to have known 
any thing of vice; and in the center 
of the group stood Sue Keneen, a tall, 
dark woman, with piercing black eyes, 
over which lay strange-looking white 
hair, like a snow-drift overhanging 
black ice. It could be seen ata glance 
that she was the leader of them all: 
for, when poor sunken women enter a 
jail, they do not leave all their human 
nature behind them; and there are al- 
ways some there, as in the outer world, 
who delight to lead, and others who are 
happy and content in following. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said one of the 
prisoners, stepping forward as the gen- 
tleman approached, —a young woman, 
whose face you would hardly have 
known how to read at once; smooth 
and quiet just now, but with a treacher- 
ous look in the eyes, and a strange ex- 
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pression given by the loss of two front 
teeth. “ We are all ready for you, sir, 
even to the hymn-books. We always 
have the work out of the way early on 
your evenings.” 

“ Good-evening, Jule,” he returned. 

“T am always glad to find you ready. 
Now we will sing without delay ; for I 
am obliged to shorten the time a little 
to-night.” 
* They seated themselves respectfully, 
and, opening their books, began the 
hymn that they had chosen. First low 
and soft, then strong and clear, it rose, 
up to the barred and grated windows, 
up to the dark and narrow cells, up 
against the black iron door, bearing, on 
melting notes, words of penitence and 
faith, of purity and peace and joy. O 
earth and heaven! When were you so 
near, and yet so far apart? When were 
hands and voices ever raised so near to 
entering in at the pearly gate, so near 
to grasping the golden fruit of the tree 
of life, and yet falling back empty, be- 
cause the heart went not with them ? 

The jailer left his seat by the glowing 
fire, and came and listened at the iron 
door; but he shook his head as he 
turned away. 

“Tt sounds wonderful sweet to come 
from such a place,” he said to himself ; 
“but I know them too well.” 

Much the same thought passed 
through the mind of their chorister, as 
they laid down the books; but he 
added, “I sow the seed; some day, 
God willing, it shall spring up. I will 
not fear, although it lie asleep until the 
autumn or the winter of their lives.” 

Then he went on, as he always did, 
to read to them precious things about 
the Lord Christ and his love; about the 
blessedness of a pure heart, and how 
the heavenly King stood ready to lift 
every one of them up out of evil, and 
bring them to share the happiness of 
his own life, that of spotless purity and 
perfect love ; and how, though ever so 
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poor and unfortunate now, they might 
come some day to reign with him in his 
home above. And then he prayed that 
the blessed Spirit would come, and 
make them understand these things, 
and receive them into their very hearts. 

While he was speaking, one of the 
prisoners fixed the closest attention 
upon him, sometimes wiping her eyes 
with her handkerchief, sometimes cov- 
ering them with her hands. She was a 
girl of hardly more than sixteen; and 
her young face, with its soft brown eyes 
and dark curling hair, seemed strangely 
out of place within those rough walls, 
and among those hardened women. 

“ Nelly,” he said, as he rose to go, 
“TJ shall not see you again: your term 
is out this week, is it not?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, drooping her 
eyes. “It has seemed a long time, — 
nineteen weeks and three days; but it 
is over now.” 

“And where are you going? [I shall 
want to hear a good report of you, and 
that you are in some safe and happy 
place.” 

“Thank you, sir,” as she raised her 
brown eyes with a grateful look: “you 
are very kind. My mother was here 
yesterday, and she has engaged a situa- 
tion for me. I am to go as soonas I 
get out; and I mean to do just as well 
as Ican. I shall not forget all the good 
things you have told us;” and her eyes 
fell again as if full of tears. 

“I am glad to hear it,” said the gen- 
tleman ; “and if I can do any thing for 
you, you must let me know. Do you 
need any thing before you go out?” 

“There is one thing, sir; and yet I 
hate to be troubling you. If I had some 
kind of a shawl towear. These clothes 
that I have on belong to the House, and 
I had to part with mine before I came 
here. I don’t quite like to go on the 
street without one; and itis getting to 
be cool weather now, too.” 
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He looked at her searchingly: there 
was a slight blush and a troubled look 
on her face. 

“T will send you something,” he 
said. 

“Thank you, sir;” and she looked 
up once more with a grateful smile. 

She followed him with her eyes as he 
passed up the iron stairs and knocked 
at the heavy door. No sooner had it 
closed behind him than she turned 
about, and, executing two or three mi- 
raculous whirls in the air, came down 
upon her feet with alow courtesy toward 
the door, her face lighted with an ex- 
ultant sneer. 

“Easy, wasn’t it?” she said with a 
laugh, turning toward the others. 

“You don’t really mean to say you 
haven’t got no shawl, Nell?” asked one 
of the women. 

“Bless you, no!—half a dozen at 
home; but a body likes to have a new 
one once in a while: and I was made 
to wear something a little gay, you 
know. A chambermaid, indeed! That’s 
not the life for me,” — with another 
whirl in the air, —‘“‘and, beside, it 
won’t hurt our friend to practice a little 
of his preaching.” 

“Burn his bones!” said Jule: “he’s 
been here as regular as a clock, now, 
these twenty-one months, and more; 
and he ain’t converted me yet, nor 
he won’t, I can tell him. I would tell 
him, too, if I did not think it best to 
keep on the right side. It may be con- 
venient some day. Some folks really 
need shawls and the like after a term as 
long as mine.” 

“ And then, belike, you’re fond of the 
gentry,” said another voice. 

Jule turned fiercely : it was the new- 
comer, Mag,a woman somewhat past 
middle age. Hers was one of the sad 
faces, with furrows in the forehead, and 
a tired look about the mouth. But just - 
now she seemed to be enjoying a little — 
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recreation in the way of being disagree- 
able; and her eyes twinkled as they 
met those of Jule. 

“See here!” said Jule ; “don’t you 
think it would be as well for you to 
keep a civil tongue in your head when 
you are with decent people ?” 

“Oh, yes!” with another twinkle. 
“T always do when I am with such.” 

Jule sprang toward her as if she 
would have struck her. She would not 
really have done it; for she knew the 
prison rules too well, and three days of 
solitary confinement were not to be 
dared upon slight provocation. But 
Mag, not understanding this, drew off, 
and prepared for defense, pouring out, 
at the same time, a stream of violent 
language, which was returned with in- 
terest by her antagonist, until Sue 
Keneen, thinking the affair getting too 
noisy, exclaimed, “ Oh! lock her up, 
and be quiet, will you?” 

Instantly several of the women laid 
hands upon Mag ; and, before she knew 
on which side she had need to defend 
herself, they had slipped her like a 
child into her cell, and shut the door. 

“Push the lock-bar,” said Sue ; and 
two or three others, running to the end 
of the row of cells, reached up to a long 
iron bar that ran along over the doors, 
‘pushed it with all their strength, and, in 
an instant, every door was securely 
locked. 

“ Now come and sit down, and let us 
have no more of this din,” said Sue; 
but even her command could not insure 
silence. Howls of impotent rage, fierce 
rattling of the grated door, and torrents 
of furious words, poured out from Mag’s 
cell, until some of the prisoners, ac- 
customed as they were to such sounds, 
grew restless as they sat around the 
tables, occupied by turns with their sew- 
ing and with a newspaper filled with 
glaring pictures from the war. 

“Oh! let her alone,” said Sue. 
«She'll soon be tired.” And they went 
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on with their affairs as if they heard 
nothing. 

Gradually, as Mag found there was 
no response, the tumult lessened, and 
at last dropped into silence, broken only 
occasionally by wild contemptuous cries 
of “Sue Keneen!” driven in rage be- 
tween the gratings of the cell, and fol- 
lowed again by perfect stillness. 

It was in one of these lulls that a 
door opened, and a sound of little foot- 
steps was heard, followed, as they drew 
slowly nearer, by a rustling noise upon 
the hard floor. 

“Tt’s Sunshine,” said the women. 
“Why, isn’t the child in bed yet?” 

From those high windows, deep set 
in the stone wall, and crossed with iron 
bars, never a gladsome ray of sunlight 
fell upon the cold pavement below, or 
lighted up the women in their work; 
but when this child came among them, 
all seemed changed and brightened so 
long as she remained: and when she 
went out, the shadow fell again. So 
they called her Sunshine, and begged 
for every moment she would give them. 
And, strangest of all, they put lock 
and bar upon their lips while she 
was there, so that never a word of de- 
filement fell from them upon her pure 
ears. 

“ Glo-ry, glo-ry!” rose up the child’s 
chant again, keeping time with her slow 
march, and Sunshine stood before them, 
her many-colored wreath still upon her 
head, and the rainbow branches trailing 
down behind. 

The women crowded about her in- 
stantly: so long, so long it was, since 
they had been in the free woods, and 
felt the touch of all God’s beauties upon 
their souls ; and Sunshine, finding that 
she could go no farther, dropped her 
song, and, laughing merrily, held up the 
leaves in handfuls under the flickering 
light of the gas. 

“Why, Sunshine, child! where did 
you get these ?” asked Jule. 
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“In the woods, of course! Where 
else? It’s a glory, isn’t it?” 

“And is there such things as these 
in the woods still? Dear, dear ! it’s so 
many a long day since I have heard 
leaves rustle under the blessed sun, that 
I did not know but it was gone for ever, 
and there was a hundred feet of snow 
over them all.” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Sunshine ; “it’s 
there all the time, and every thing is 
beautiful, just as it always was. See! 
there is enough for all. Who wants?” 

A dozen eager hands were stretched 
out; and Sunshine began breaking off 
the sprays daintily, when the cry of ° 
“ Sue Keneen!” burst spitefully through 
the grating of Mag’s door again. 

Sunshine started, and dropped her 
handful of leaves. 

“ What’s that?” she asked, turning 
to Sue. 

“It’s only the new one, childie: she 
was saucy, and we locked her up. Let 
her alone: she’s not fitten to be spoken 
to by such as you. Give us the leaves, 
and don’t mind her.” 

“No, I shall go and speak to her. It 
was not kind of you to lock her up ;” 
and Sunshine, dividing the group before 
her. like a little queen, moved on in the 
direction of the sound. 

“What’s them lines the gentleman 
was reading about ‘the glory-crownéd 
hair’ ?” asked one of the prisoners. 

“ Let the gentleman rest, can’t you?” 
said Jule. ‘“He’s been here to-night, 
and that’s enough.” 

The cries had ceased; and Mag, her 
face swollen with crying, and still wet 
with angry tears, stood transfixed, as she 
met the vision of Sunshine, with her 
strange adornments, standing on the 
other side of the grating. 

They looked at each other a few mo- 
ments in silence; then Sunshine said, — 

“ Don’t, don’t make that noise! See 
what I have brought; don’t you want 
some?” 
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Mag came close tothe bars. The wild 
anger vanished from her face, and she 
looked with an admiring gaze from the 
leaves to Sunshine, and back again to 
the leaves, as if doubting whether either 
were a reality. 

“ Aren’t they beautiful?” said Sun- 
shine. 

“Yes, darlin’, beautiful ; every color 
in the world.” 

“ Don’t you want some?” said Sun- 
shine again. 

“Yes,” said Mag, putting a hand 
through the bars: “give me two or 
three, just to be sure I am not dream- 
ing.” 

“ They’re a glory ; but they’re dying,” 
said Sunshine regretfully, as she broke 
them off. 

_ “ But it’s a pretty way to die,” said 
Mag. 

“ What do you suppose makes them 
so beautiful ?”’ went on Sunshine, as 
Mag grasped the leaves. 

“It’s the frost and the cold, dearie, 
touching them; trouble and sorrow: 
they come to every thing in this world. 
Oh! but they’ve been heavy on me all 
my life. I never even had a green sum- 
mer time in the beginning ;” and she 
sat down on the iron bed, the only seat 
in the cell, and rocked to and fro, moan- 
ing to herself. 5 

“Have they made you beautiful ?” 
asked Sunshine, looking at her earnestly 
out of the depths of her eyes. 

Mag started up with a flash of the 
angry light; but it faded again, as she 
met Sunshine’s innocent look. 

“ Me beautiful !” she exclaimed, with 
a short, quick laugh. “ Where would 
you see any thing beautiful in poor 
Mag?” 

“ Your soul might be,” said Sunshine: 
“don’t you know there is a way to have 
it washed and shining, and dressed in 
white ? That makes a glory, too, bright- 
er than the frost and cold ever can.” 

Mag stood gazing at Sunshine as if 
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the power of speech were lost, and she 
went on, — 

“You'll be dying soon, too, won’t 
you? You look pretty old, I think, and 
you say you never had any summer ; 
but if the trouble and sorrow have made 
you beautiful, you’ll die, like the leaves, 
in a glory. There; did I give you 
enough? I must go now; the others 
are waiting.” 

Why did Mag sink down upon her 
bed again, when Sunshine was gone, as 
though some heavy blow had struck 
her? Why did she sit there with her 
face buried in her hands, never speaking 
or moving as the time went on ? 

A bell sounded; and Jule, springing 
up, crept like a cat to the lock-bar, and 
drew it softly back. The heavy door 
up stairs opened, and the jailer came 
down the steps. The women all rose, 
and filed into their cells, while the jailer 
watched them, one by one. 

“Where is Mag?” he asked. 

“ Gone to bed, sir,” said Jule. 
feels a little down to-night.” 

He went to her door and looked in. 
She still sat on the bed; and, going 
back to the other end of the passage, 
he pushed the lock, and, turning out the 
gas, went up Stairs. 

The jail clock struck ten, eleven, 
twelve ; but Mag had not stirred. What 
was there in those words of Sunshine’s 
that had fallen into the depths of her 
hard heart, untouched by any thought 
of good for so many long years? There 
they had reached, and there they lay, 
rousing a legion of thoughts, all armed 
with sword and spear, and all pinching 
and piercing her with a torment from 
which she could not escape. 

She remembered how she was once 
as young and innocent as Sunshine ; 
and then the memories of all her hard- 
ened life, of evil passions, of hatred and 
anger and coveting, of thefts indeed, 
and of murders in her heart, rose up like 
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spiteful demons, jeering, and crying, “Is 
your soul beautiful ? ” 

Then would come the echo of the 
words, ‘“ Don’t you know there is a way 
to have it washed and shining, and 
dressed in white ?” and she thought of 
all she had heard that night about the 
world where all things are pure, and 
how the Blessed Spirit was ready to fit 
her for it; but it all seemed impossible 
and far away. 

Two or three times, she drew a match 
from her bosom, and, striking it stealthi- 
ly upon the wall, held it over her bunch 
of leaves, and looked at them earnestly ; 
then, dashing it on the floor, and crying, 
“No, no, I’ll be dying soon, but not 
like these,” would rock to and fro again 
upon the bed. Thenshe sprang up, and 
caught hold of the door; anywhere, 
anywhere, to get away from herself. 
But the door was fast; and she turned 
back, and paced up and down the little 
length of the cell. At last she threw 
herself upon her knees, her face hidden 
in her hands. Was Mag going to pray? 

Never yet, in all her life, had a word 
gone up from herlips to heaven. Would 
she know how? 

No; but the words of a hymn that 
had been sung that night came to them, 
and broke forth in a pitiful cry, “ Vile 
and full of sin Tam! Vile and full of 
sin I am!” over and over a hundred 
times, in the darkness and the silence. 

Then, while she looked up, suddenly 
it changed to — 


“ Let the healing stream abound ; 
Make and keep me pure within !” 


Then there was silence. The clock 
struck again as Mag knelt there ; but 
she did not hear it. She was listening 
to strange whispers in her heart, words 
of pardon and comfort, promises of 
cleansing and of strength, breathed 
there by the pitying Christ, always near 
to those who call. 
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The next morning, the prisoners were 
prepared for a renewal of the last night’s 
quarrel ; but Mag moved about so qui- 
etly among them, that Sue Keneen sus- 
pected treachery, and advised the rest 
to be on the lookout for any underhand 
revenge. : 

The short autumn day, more than 
filled up with work, passed quickly by. 
The shadows were falling outside, and 
within it was quite dark: so they gath- 
ered around the stove again, and lighted 
the gas. 

“ What’s up now?” whispered Jule, 
as the jailer came down the stairs with 
a paper in his hand. ‘ Somebody’s got 
good news.” 

“ Mag,” said the jailer, “ you can go. 
I have no right to keep you any longer. 
But it won’t be so easy to get off another 
time : so I advise you to be careful.” 

Mag said not a word, but rose and 
went to her cell for her bonnet and 
shawl, and a little bundle, in the top of 
which were carefully laid a handful of 
autumn leaves: then she said good- 
night to her fellow-prisoners, and passed 
out, the jailer holding the door open for 
her, and locking it as she went down 
the steps. 
. She walked slowly on to the iron gate, 
opened it, and looked first to the right 
hand, and then to the left, as if uncer- 
tain which way to choose; then, turning 
down the street, shut the gate behind 
her, and went swiftly on. Asshe passed 
the corner of the wall, a man with a 
heavy black hat slouched over his face 
stepped out into her path. 

“Is that you, Bill?” said Mag. 
“ What do you want?” 

“What do I want? 
along, of course.” 

“ Home with you? I can’t go.” 

“That’s cool to friends as have got 
you out, and waited half an hour for you 
in the cold and the dark,” said the man. 

“1 cant belpmit*) said-' Mageew 
can’t go.” 


To take you 


‘her mind. 
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“Come,” said the man, half angrily, 
“it’s a poor joke, fooling here to-night. 
Come along!” 

“Tm not fooling, Bill. I’ve only an- 
swered you as I mean to keep to it.” 

“And where are you going, then? 
You’ve got neither place nor friends in 
the world. Who knows that as well as 
I? I'll leave asking you soon, and then 
where’ll you look fora night’s lodging ?” 

Mag shook her head. 

“J don’t know; and I don’t know 
who’ll befriend me, except One. There 
is One that’s promised to help; and, be- 
fore we part, let me say something to 
you, Bill. You’ve been kind to me, in 
your way, and I’m grateful ; but there’s 
a better way to follow, and I wish you’d 
look for it.” 

The man drew back, and doubled his 
fist, as if he would have struck her ; 
but she slipped past him, quick as 
thought, and, turning the corner, glided 
away into the darkness. 

He looked after her in amazement, 
then dropped his clinched hand, mut- 
tering, — 

“Let her go! She’s gone light in 
I’ve had to do with all sorts ; 
but I don’t want much of a crazy one. 
It’s queer, though, about Mag;” and, 
pulling the slouched hat still farther 
over his eyes, he crept stealthily along 
to the end of the jail wall, and then, 
swinging into long strides, walked rap- 
idly down the street. 

And Mag had gone out into the night, 
not knowing whither she went, or who 
was to befriend her, “except One.” 
But had He not all things in his gift, 
—guidance, shelter, friends; comfort 
for the past; strength and courage for 
the future ? 

Yes ; and they were all given. And 
some day, when the Lord shall come 
with a glorious company to reign upon 
the earth, poor Mag shall stand among 
them, “washed and shining, and dressed 
in white.” 
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MOTHER’S WORK; OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS, ELLIS, AU'1,HOR OF “*THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND,” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOTHER. 


In venturing so far into the mother’s 
department of work, I am not uncon- 
scious of being upon delicate ground, 
nor insensible to the liability which I 
incur of being charged with presump- 
tion ; as if those who are practically en- 
gaged amongst their children do not 
know, better than any one else can teach 
them, what ought to be done, and what 
can be done. Others, who are closely 
pressed with the business of each recur- 
ring day, may ask, not unreasonably, how 
sufficient leisure is to be found for all 
this education of the heart. 

Let such mothers, and, indeed, all 
mothers, bear with me while I assure 
them that all I am pleading for is this, 
-—that an equal proportion of effort 
should be given to the education of the 
heart, to the training of the affections, 
desires, and motives of the young, as is 
now given to the training of their intel- 
lectual powers. I would also include 
equal attention to the physical nature of 
the child, seeing that these three are in- 
cluded in human character, — the physi- 
cal, the moral, and the intellectual, — and 
that no one of the three can be neg- 
lected, or allowed to sink out of propor- 
tion, without serious injury to the whole. 

Hitherto, I have said little about the 
body, because it is the custom, I might 
almost ‘say the fashion, of the present 


day, to give to the maintenance of health 
a prominent place in public lectures and 
studies, and, indeed, in those more gen- 
eral measures for the promotion of social 
progress which include a high estimate 
of the value of wholesome air and food, 
as well as a knowledge of various other 
means of improving the physical condi- 
tion of mankind. Much as these means 
have been neglected and undervalued, 
especially amongst the poor, a due re- 
gard for the laws of health is now so 
often and so strenuously enforced by the 
more enlightened portions of the com- 
munity, and especially by scientific men 
and by the press, that the subject can 
demand no notice from me. I only 
speak of what is neglected; of what is 
left out of due proportion in our systems 
of education as generally conducted. 

No one can deny, or wish to deny, 
that the nursery is the mother’s depart- 
ment, over which her rule ought to be 
absolute. But, in order to rule there, it 
is not necessary to be entirely occupied 
with the details, even, of such a depart- 
ment. Since the mother can not be 
present in all places at once, nor with 
all her children at once, the question 
arises, Which department of maternal 
interest can she most safely commit to 
inferior agency ? 

Instinct would keep the human mother 
in the nursery, just as the mother bird 
would sit brooding over her unfledged 
young. But the human mother has a 
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range of duty extending far beyond that 
of the bird; and, in considering the 
whole character of her child as an im- 
mortal as well as human being, she has 
to bring into exercise on its behalf those 
higher powers and faculties of her own 
which are capable of this expansion, 
which are capable, indeed, of all the 
hights and all the depths of which it is 
possible for us to form any conception. 

Amongst such conflicting and yet ur- 
gent claims, the mother has to ask one 
of the most important questions which 
can be presented to any human being 
actually engaged in the practical duties 
of life. Yes, and she has to answer this 
question, too: “ What am I to do, and 
what am I to leave undone? I can not 
do all that I would, not even all that 
wears the aspect of duty. Which is it 
absolutely necessary that I should do?” 
In settling this point rightly for herself, 
the mother is acting out a very essen- 
tial part of true greatness ; and in rightly 
instructing her children in these mat- 
ters, — how they may all through life ask 
themselves this question, and how they 
may habitually answer it in the best way, 
— she will be preparing them in a most 
effectual manner for working out the 
highest purposes of a useful and noble 
life. 

On points of this kind it-is not enough 
to be well-meaning, or even devoted. 
.The devoted mother, without any clear 
idea of the relative claims of duty, may 
become a slave where she ought to be a 
queen ; and slavery on the part of those 
who have to do with them is never good 
for children. It makes them selfish and 
tyrannical. The mother’s legitimate place 
in her family is high; and nothing should 
degrade it in the eyes of her children. 
What is lost by servile drudgery, with- 
out intellectual and moral dignity, can 
never be regained with them. Even 
moral dignity, without any great amount 
of intellectual attainment, goes far with 
children, and is of inestimable value in 
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the mother’s treatment, and in her influ- 
ence over them. We often see this where 
the maternal government is in the hands 
of a woman of high principle, not other- 
wise remarkable ; and we find it in the 
after-conduct of her family, it may be in 
the character of a strong, brave man, who 
sets his face, like a flint, against dishon- 
esty and meanness of every kind, because 
his mother taught him to love truth and 
justice, and to hate a lie. 

But if the mother, in order to fill a 
true place of dignity in her family, does 
not require any high scholastic attain- 
ments, she does require a nice discrimi- 
nation in order that her sense of duty 
may be rightly regulated. She requires, 
also, a clear insight into character, and, 
above all, a supreme value for that which 
is highest and most noble. Much, in- 
deed, has to be taken into account by us 
all, in selecting, amongst the claims 
which press upon us, that which we ab- 
solutely must do ourselves, and that 
which may with safety be committed to, 
others; or that which we absolutely 
must do now, and that which may be 
left to a future day. All this has so often 
to be seen and acted upon in a moment, 
that there is the more need for making 
such calculations and such conclusions 
habitual. The mother who has done this 
before her marriage will find the full ben- 
efit of the habit in her own home, where 
claims apparently conflicting press upon 
her from every side, and that continu- 
ally. 

Jtis asad mistake for the mother, in 
devoting herself too much to the nur- 
sery, to forget that she is a wife. The 
society of a tired nurse is apt to become 
a little wearisome, even to the best of 
husbands ; and that is a dark day for 
any home when a man first discovers 


that the companionship of his wife is not 


interesting to him, and that he must look 
for refreshment to his mind elsewhere. 
To the young wife, spoiled by a flatter- 
ing, foolish courtship, it may feel a little 
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hard, that, when she is worn and dispir- 
ited by toiling all day amongst her chil- 
dren, she should not herself be the one 
to be amused and refreshed ; and, per- 
haps, happily for her, such may be her 
reward sometimes. But the social life 
of a large portion of the community does 
not appear to be conducted upon this 
plan ; and certainly it is wisest and best 
for the mother to do her part faithfully, 
by keeping herself ever in readiness to 
minister to the refreshment, and even to 
the amusement, of those around her. 
Children, as well as men, require both ; 
and many have been kept at home, and 
even influenced for good, unconsciously 
to themselves, by that charm which a 
woman can diffuse around her own fire- 
side by her cheerful and racy conversa- 
tion, and by the zest which she can thus 
impart to the common and otherwise 
insignificant affairs of life. 

The struggling after high themes, and 
the dragging-in of especial and impor- 
tant topics to be discussed on all occa- 
sions, is not at all what I mean ; rather, 
as already said, that racy kind of con- 
versation, which, leaning often to the 
humorous, can yet give to what is talked 
about touches of tenderer feeling and 
deeper interest as occasion may offer : 
such, for example, as characteristic in- 
cidents, described with graphic detail, 
but always described kindly ; or circum- 
stances of local interest which may have 
occurred during the day. Indeed, what- 
ever there may be in passing life (and 
life is always rich and full to a quick- 
feeling and appreciating woman), what- 
ever there may be of droll or serious, of 
strange or new, may form material for 
that abundance which flows naturally 
from the heart of a woman who is hap- 
py in her home, in her husband, and her 
children, and who, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, is the source and center of that hap- 
piness herself. 

All this, however, which I would call 
only the by-play of social intercourse, will, 
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by a wise and quick-feeling woman, be 
readily made secondary, and so give place 
to any higher or graver style of conversa- 
tion which others may wish to introduce. 
It is only the pleasant and cheerful fill- 
ing-up of the spare moments, or the tired 
moments, of social life, which I have 
been attempting to describe ; yet happy 
is that life whose spare moments are 
well filled up by a cheerful, sensible, and 
right-minded woman. 

And then, when the deeper and more 
important topics of conversation are in- 
troduced, and the mother takes no mean 
part in the discussion, but rather evinces 
anintelligent interest in whatis going on, 
with a knowledge at least sufficient to 
enable her to ask sensible questions and 
make rational remarks ; or if, beyond 
this, she can go deeper, and contribute 
her share of useful information on the 
case in point, and her share of earnest 
thought and wise conclusion, — what a 
triumph for her children, and especially 
her boys, to listen, and find that the 
mother, the kind, loving mother, to 
whom they went with all their little 
wants and wishes —the mother who 
sang the pretty nursery-songs, and made 
the merry laugh go round when they 
gathered about the winter-fire, — that 
this mother is equal to the best in soci- 
ety ; that she knows as much as the 
men, and can talk as wisely and as truly 
to the purpose ! 

Of the many kinds of pride which we 
have, by common consent, agreed to 
call legitimate, I know of none so much 
so as this,— the pride of children in 
their parents, and especially the pride of 
a sonin his mother. There is some- 
thing in this feeling so sustaining to all 
noble purpose and all worthy action, 
that the wonder is how any woman 
should allow the feeling to die out 
through indolence or carelessness, and 
so lose the strongest hold she will ever 
have upon her boys as they grow up to 
manhood. The greatest earthly glory, 
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as it appears to me, is that of parents 
surrounded by their children, who not 
only love, but who admire and honor 
them. Much of Christian duty also 
hangs upon this; for how can children 
honor those parents who do dishonor to 
themselves, and so reduce to a pretense 
or a mockery this sacred injunction ? 

It may be that the mother has been 
entirely swallowed up in her nursery ; 
or, on the other hand, it may be that her 
time has been so absorbed by the claims 
of society, external society, not the so- 
ciety of home,—that her children, as 
they grow up out of the nursery, scarcely 
know what their mother is as a compan- 
ion. In their walks they are attended 
by nurses, often the most ignorant of 
human beings. In their play they are 
gladly got rid of and escaped from. 
During the chief portion of the day they 
are consigned, perhaps, to a governess, 
whose heart is naturally in her own 
home, her interests centered in her own 
brothers and sisters, — one who consid- 
ers herself engaged, in fact is engaged, 
for a certain amount of work ; and who, 
if she works hard, and teaches all the 
lessons stipulated for faithfully, does her 
part well: and thus the children, in many 
families, do not really know their moth- 
ers, nor does their mother really know 
them. 

There was a time when the coming 
of the little ‘stranger into the world 
awakened the liveliest interest in the 
mother’s heart; when to know that 
every limb was rightly set, and every 
function healthy, was more to her than 
any Other consideration just then ; when 
if a suspicion had flashed across her 
mind that the spine was ever so little 
twisted, or the head strangely shaped, or 
the feet not likely to stand well, a horror 
would have seized upon the mother, and 
doctors would have been sent for, and 
authorities called in, and every means 
which human intelligence could suggest 
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would have been brought into use, so as, 
if possible, to remedy the defect. 

Such, without doubt, would be the 
right course for the mother to pursue. 
Only why should a fault in the heart, or 
a wrong bias of the disposition, not be 
as thoughtfully examined, as carefully at- 
tended to, and as strenuously overcome ? 
Why should such manifestations of 
health or disease in this department of 
maternal care be left so much more to 
the watchfulness and the solicitude of 
those who can not feel half the interest 
which a mother feels in the entire char- 
acter and in the whole life of her child ? 

It is an interesting fact, —a provision 
designed, no doubt, fer the preservation 
of helpless infancy, —that all women 
seem to have by nature more or less of 
the maternal instinct ready to be called 
forth by the babyhood of children not 
their own. Thus the hired nurse does 
often really feel much of what a mother 
feels, in her association with the nursery. 
But it is not so later in life, except in 
rare instances. The maternal instinct 
being no longer needed for purposes of 
actual preservation of life, there is noth- 
ing left for those who have the.charge 
of children as they grow up, and who 
are not their own, but duty,—a high 
sense of duty, — with such affection as 
may grow out of the intercourse between 
the children and their governess or tu- 
tor, or between them and their care- 
takers, whoever they may be. Affection 
on such terms is not to be bought with 
money. Itis not even “ nominated in 
the bond ;” nor would there be any use 
in its being so. With the parents alone 
remains this inalienable property of af- 
fection ; and, if they are unable to use it 
in working out the ends for which it was 
given them by God, they can only choose 
deputies, who, working without the nat- 
ural affection of parents, deserve more 
praise than generally falls to their share, 
if they work faithfully, not always ac- 
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cording to their own views of that which 
is wisest and best, but according to the 
restrictions laid upon them, and also ac- 
cording to the requirements of society. 

No single individual can educate inde- 
pendently, except a parent. No other 
can freely follow out the dictates of her 
own heart in this true heartwork. The 
most enlightened plans, unless approved 
by society, have often to give place to 
the old routine, or fail utterly for want 
of public approval; and parents them- 
selves too frequently are the greatest hin- 
derances in the way of improved meth- 
ods of education. Those who undertake 
the actual labor of education, either under 
the parental roof or in the wider range 
of school-instruction, are, consequently, 
obliged to work under many disadvan- 
tages, not the least important of which is 
found in the partial and even false esti- 
mate sometimes formed by parents with 
regard to their own children. 

I have often wondered whether it ever 
enters into the heart of man or woman 
to conceive what the labor of training 
and educating their children really is, 
without affection, the affection of na- 
ture; in short, the parental affection. 
“Children are so engaging,” we hear 
people say. No doubt they are; and if 
the educator could select about one in 
ten, and send the others away, the work 
in hand might be interesting in the ex- 
treme. Alas for the remainder! Alas, 
indeed, for the one or two, or, perhaps, 
more, in every ten, — strange, wayward, 
unattractive, and uninteresting children, 
sent forth to share the common lot 
amongst strangers, without one throb of 
parental or even natural affection to 
cheer their lot, to screen their faults, to 
soothe their distresses, or to encourage 
and help them on their obscure and diffi- 
cult way! All we can think of in the 
way of consolation in such cases is that 
God is very good, and that he has en- 
riched the hearts of his faithful servants 
with such floods of tenderness and sym- 
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pathy, that they are able to embrace and 
care for and protect the otherwise neg- 
lected stranger from a distant or un- 
known home. 

The high sense of justice, the faithful- 
ness, nay, even the personal tenderness, 
with which the unattractive child is 
sometimes cherished by strangers, can 
never be fully appreciated by the par- 
ents, because, happily for them and 
their child, theirs is the affection of na- 
ture to make all equal in a united family ; 
neither can the obligation which parents 
are under for such treatment of their 
children ever be fully understood or ade- 
quately rewarded by them. The dan- 
ger is, lest there should be cases of fail- 
ure in this conscientious treatment ; and 
there is always danger in high-pressure 
schools. Where the greatest amount of 
attainment in learning is esteemed the 
greatest good, there is always danger 
lest the dull, the inert, or the inferior 
child should not receive the necessary 
amount of encouraging and patient at- 
tention. 

All this the mother has to ponder in 
her heart ; and seeing that she holds a 
right over her child which none but a 
parent can hold, — the right to educate 
it exactly in accordance with her own 
idea of what is best; seeing that she has 
a love for that child altogether independ- 
ent of its own personal claims or mer- 
its, which none but a parent can have in 
the same degree ; seeing that God has 
given her that child as her very own, 
bound by a relation which it bears to no 
other being in the world, has committed 
it to her care bodily and spiritually, for 
time and eternity, — the result of such 
pondering in her own heart must surely 
be that she has a charge laid upon her 
in the education-of the heart of her child, 
of greater importance to it and to her 
than any thing else in this world can be 
to either. 

There may have been but little in the 
education of the mother herself to pre- 
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pare her for this work; but instead of 
looking back to the wasted moments of 
her own life, and the mistakes of her 
own education, let her look forward, and 
take courage, determining that, with 
God’s help, she will make her own 
daughters more fitted to be the mothers 
of another generation than she felt her- 
self to be when first the great responsi- 
bility came upon her. Even to feel this 
responsibility was something. To suffer 
from a want ourselves is often a stimu- 
lus spurring us on to supply that want 
to others. And although the work before 
her may look very arduous, very compli- 
cated, and even impossible to be done 
so well as she desires to do it, there is 
no getting rid of the great fact, that it is 
her work, appointed by Him who is not a 
hard taskmaster, but in her day of toil will 
give her moments of refreshment, buds 
of promise in her little garden, flowers 
of beauty, and fruits to be treasured in 
his own garner when her careful hand 
and anxious heart shall be at rest for 
ever. 

A few more words of encouragement 
to the mother ; for I believe that women 
perplex themselves, and hinder their 
good work, by thinking too much about 
their own ignorance on some of the 
great and important topics which engage 
the attention of men. They are sadly 
hindered, too, and sometimes fatally, as 
regards their influence, by the habit en- 
couraged amongst young women until 
they marry,— a habit encouraged by men 
and by society in general, — of think- 
ing that they require nothing else than 

_a few accomplishments, with good man- 
ners, good dress, and an agreeable face 
and person. And, for a succession of 
evening parties, perhaps this would be 
enough. 

But human life, regarded as a whole, 
is something very different from an even- 
ing party; and that every woman dis- 
covers when she finds herself a wife and 
a mother. Yet still I would say, let her 
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not be discouraged. It is true there 
will be no time then to go back and be- 
gin her own education afresh upon a 
different basis; no time to take up 
deeper studies and more solid attain- 
ments; no time to acquire even the 
elementary portions of that knowledge 
which she will sadly feel the want of as 
her children grow up: but there is still 
left her both time and opportunity for 
taking up many useful things, many 
right views of human life, and many 
means of improvemént to herself, and 
instruction to her children. 

Amongst these we might include just 
views of human lifein general; of the 
relation of different members or classes 
of society to each other; of the mutual 
dependence and obligation of rich and 
poor, workers and non-workers ; of the 
employment and economy of time; of 
individual responsibility, of self-govern- 
ment, and, above all, of the relation of the 
human soul to God; of the observance 
of his holy laws and the acceptance of 
his blessed gospel of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. To these might be added innu- 
merable other matters, — questions of 
apparently minor consideration, yet all 


bearing upon human life in its relation 


to eternity ; in which, if the mother can 
teach her children aright, she will be 
doing them greater service than by in- 
structing them in all or any of those 
branches of learning which are made 
most prominent in schools. 

There isa science of life, which women 
are quite able to understand without 
being great scholars. This science pre- 
sents itself under many aspects. One 
embraces that true and just relation of 
human beings to one another which we. 
call social duty. Another takes in the 
law of kindness, with its natural reci- 
procities of good will, without which we 
can not, as social beings, live happily, 
nor even prosper in our worldly affairs. 
Another comprehends that true estimate 
of the worth of things visible and invis- 
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ible which leads us to consider one 
great and another little, one honorable 
and another base, one to be desired, and 
another abhorred, and this according to 
their essential nature and value, through 
all the gradations which separate their 
two extremes. 

To keep always before the mind of a 
child this truth — that certain things are 
great, and others little, but, beyond and 
above all other teaching, that certain 
things are good, and others bad, and not 
so in the estimate of human beings 
only, but good in the sight of God, and 
approved by him, and bad, as by him 
utterly condemned (good for ever, and 
bad for ever, according to his own im- 
mutable law of right and wrong), and so 
to train a child that it shall love the one, 
and hate the other —is, I think, to teach 
it the true science of life. 

And this the mother can teach to her 
children as no one else can, having first 
learned it truly herself. But it requires 


to be taught earnestly, perseveringly, 


prayerfully. It requires to be taught at 
home, and to be commenced with very 
early, because there is in the world to- 
wards which the child is tending so 
much that is calculated to throw the 
whole matter into confusion. There is 
evil which is called good, and good which 
is called evil; greatness which is looked 
down upon, and meanness which is ex- 
alted. How is a child, not rightly pre- 
pared, to understand this? Nay, there 
is reason to fear that doubts will ulti- 
mately press upon the mind of the child 
as to whether there are such things as 
true greatness and real goodness at all ; 
whether these are only names applied to 
certain conditions of worldly prosperity 
or success, without any essential value 
in the things themselves. . 

It may be said by those who read hu- 
man lifein words and names, and not in 
essential realities, that doubts of this 
kind do not enter the mind of youth ; 
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that youth is more apt to believe and 
trust. Let us thank God that it is so; 
that the educator of the heart of youth 
has elements of truth and sincerity and 
honest belief to deal with, and not the 
querulous uncertainty of worldly calcu- 
lation and consequent unbelief. That 
such is the nature of youth we have in- 
deed cause to be thankful ; for there can 
be no greater help, no more sustaining 
hope, than that the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift has placed in our hands 
material so capable of receiving right 
impressions from what is sound and just 
and true. But that youth does lose this 
natural bloom of its existence some- 
times a little too soon, and does become 
worldly and disbelieving in spirit, though 
it may not be so in profession, I think 
no one can doubt who holds much inter- 
course with society in the present day. © 
And assuredly there is no heavier ca- 
lamity, either to youth or age, than that 
general indifference to high and holy 
truth which not unfrequently exists 
where a perfect horror would be ex- 
pressed at the idea of unbelief. 

We meet with this amongst the young, 
chiefly under the form of irreverence, 
indifference, or disrespect; or, worse 
than this, it may be in symptoms of a 
mocking spirit, —a spirit which is colder - 
than ice and harder than steel against 
all those genial influences which are cal- 
culated to make the ways of life paths 
of perpetual verdure and refreshment, 
even to the weary feet of the long-expe- 
rienced traveler. 

In the course of these remarks, I have 
said but little on the subject of direct 
religious teaching, partly because a 
mother whose own heart is deeply im- 
pressed with the supreme importance of 
a religious life will, in all things, teach 
religiously ; and partly because our li- 
braries abound with books written much 
better than I could write on this particu- 
lar subject. Besides which, the more I 
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see of human life, the more I feel con- 
vinced that the religious atmosphere of 
home is that which ultimately proves of 
the highest value and most enduring in- 
fluence in forming the religious charac- 
ter of youth.. . 

This atmosphere, like the air we 
breathe, I have considered as compre- 
hending different elements, as deriving 
its wholesome and _health-sustaining 
properties from various sources, and as 
being subject to deterioration from 
causes equally varied. . Over this de- 
partment I have regarded the mother as 
ruling by her own light; and as she 
would without doubt be considered re- 
sponsible as regards watching over and 
caring for the healthy condition of her 
household, so in a higher degree, be- 
cause the subject itself is higher, as in- 
volving interests of a more exalted 
range, is the mother responsible for 
the right training of her children under 
such religious influences as it is possi- 
ble for her to bring around them. It is 
true that she can not, even in her own 
department, do always as she would; 
that she can not do even what duty seems 
to demand, where circumstances com- 
bine against her, or where opposing in- 
fluences arise, such as are stronger than 
_ hers, or more attractive to youth. But 
she can still do much; and if a faithful, 
earnest Christian herself, we know that 
she will not be left to bear the burden 
of responsibility unsupported, but that 
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help, sufficient for her day, will be ad- 
ministered in all her times of need. 
Were any other stimulus required for 
the best efforts of the Christian mother, 
I think it might be found in this, — that 
never again, throughout the whole of 
her children’s after-lives, will the same 
opportunity be afforded as that which 
their infancy and youth have opened to 
her instrumentality. Many a troubled 
time and many a happy time there may 
be in their future, when her children 
will come back to her as. their warmest 
sympathizer and their truest friend ; but 
the morning dew will not be upon them 
then, as it was in their early youth; the 
flower will not be fresh, and fragrant, 
and spotless, as it was then; other 
hands will have touched it less gently 
than hers, and other breezes will have 
blown upon it very different from the 
breath of home. It is before the child 
has left the parental roof that such close 
union of heart and mind, such entire 
understanding of each other, can alone 
exist between the mother and her chil- 
dren, and especially between the mother 
and her boys; and where the soul of 
the mother is deeply stirred with a sense 
of the importance of educating for eter- 
nity as well as time, she will feel that 
her work must be begun early in the 
morning of youth, and begun upon prin- 
ciples that. will hold good to the latest 


hour of a well-spent life. 
Leisure Hour. 
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BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Ir was New-Year’s Eve when our 
friends arrived, and there could scarcely 
have been a more favorable time for 
them to make acquaintance with “ Venice 
the beautiful,” “Bride of the sea.” 
Moonlight serenades on the canal, and 
the old-fashioned festal dances of the 
servants in thé grand hall of the hotel, 
heralded in the gayeties of New-Year’s 
Day. 

After dinner, Mr. Dalmedico came in, 
chatting pleasantly, in imperfect English, 
of the novelties and charms of his native 
city, and left them with a promise to 
come on the following day with his wife 
and little daughter, to welcome their 
American friends, and introduce them to 
Venice. 

Then Lillie, wearied with the excite- 
ments of the day, went to bed ; not, how- 
ever, until they had “ builded their altar,” 
as she said, and sent up their thank- 
yffering and evening sacrifice. 

But Mrs. Rolfe could not rest un- 
til she had once more reviewed the 
home letters ; and, full of joy and grati- 
tude, she dismissed the old year with a 
few return words to those dear ones far 
away. 

“Tam delighted and thankful,” she 
wrote, “that all things move on so 
smoothly and happily at home. I am 


not surprised ; for I expected it, and feel * 


that the Good Shepherd will still shelter 
you beneath his loving care, and that 
from his presence will distil upon you 
all a sweet peace, contentment, and joy. 
Such quietness and prosperity is to me 
the answer to prayer. Therefore, let us 
all remember where our strength lies, 
and in whom are all our springs of com- 


' fort and blessing.” 


The next day she added, — 

“Our hotel is on the Grand Canal; 
and the prospect from our window is 
very beautiful. We look from our rooms 
upon the eastern sky; and it is a glo- 
rious sight to see the sun rising from this 
bed of blue waters. The canal widens 
here into the lagoon, so that the water- 
view is very extensive. It is full of gon- 
dolas, and small boats of all descriptions, 
gliding hither and thither; busy little 
steamers, which ply continually between 
this and the neighboring ports ; and ves- 
sels of every nation. The scene is very 
lively, perfectly unique, and charming. 
It is like a great market-square, only 
upon the water. The sea-gulls fly about 
in myriads, and scream tumultuously 
when a storm is coming ; and we wake 
in the night to hear the sea roaring, and 
the waves dashing and breaking, as 
against the sides of a ship. Itis almost 
enough to keep up a perpetual sea-sick- 
ness,” 

And on the day following, which was 
Sunday, she continued as follows : — 

“It is Sabbath day; and, oh that I 
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had wings like a dove, that I might fly 
away from this place to some spot where 
the day is regarded as holy untothe Lord! 
It is trying to be among people who live 
and act in every respect as though they 
were to continue for ever in this present 
state. But it is so here. All live for 
self, and seemingly without the remotest 
idea that they are immortal creatures, 
destined to eternity. Life is regarded 
as the opportunity to enjoy as much as 
possible of wealth, finery, and amuse- 
ment, — selfish gratification ; and death, 
as a horrible monster, ready to catch for 
his prey whomsoever he can. There is 
not the slightest appreciation of heart 
religion, — of that which manifests itself 
in works of benevolence, truth, and 
purity. All religion here consists in 
forms and external observances, in cere- 
monials-and feast-days. Oh, what a 
miserable condition of society! Not 
Venice alone, but all of France and Italy, 
wherever we have been, seems to be fast 
under the dominion of the man of sin. 
Give me America, the land of Bibles, 
of Christian light and Christian institu- 
tions! Give me the Sabbath! Give 
me Christian friends ! This is a parched 
and dried-up wilderness. To me, it is 
really painful to see such fine countries, 
such grand resources, such a vast multi- 
tude of mind, thrown away, as it were ; 
absolutely lost to the world. If the gos- 
pel, the pure gospel, could shed its light 
on these benighted nations, how ‘the 
desert would rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.’ Art would flourish more than it 
does now, science would triumph, and so- 
cial and domestic life put on an entirely 
different aspect. I used to think, before I 
came here, that it was our system of pop- 
ular education which was needed to infuse 
into European life the liberty and hap- 
piness which we enjoy; but now I see 
thtreis a deeper want. Nothing but the 
Lible can cure this wide-spread moral 
disease, desolation, and death. If we 
look around the world, I am sure we 
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shall find that where the Bible is most 
read, and its precepts practiced, there is 
the most intelligence, refinement, and 
virtue among the people, the most pros 
perity in business, the most stability ir 
government, and, consequently, the great 
est amount of happiness. What ar ar- 
gument this is for the authenticity in¢ 
divine origin of the Bible! and what a 
stimulus to us in our efforts to circulate 
ie 

But perhaps, little readers, you will 
not be quite so much interested in the 
letters of Lilian’s mother, and may pro- 
nounce them dry and uninteresting. I 
hope, however, you will read these ex- 
tracts which I have given you, because 
they will show you how things in these 
foreign places impressed our friends, 
Lilian as well as her parents. She was 
used to talking with them in a serious 
manner of what she saw; of making her 
own reflections, and listening to theirs. 
It is true, that, like all children, she saw 
a great deal through her parents’ eyes ; 
but it was very plain, too, that she had 
eyes of her own, and knew how to use 
them. The first time she walked out in 
Venice with her father, her remarks 
showed that she observed and felt much 
of what her mother has expressed in 
these letters. 

Through a side door in the hotel, they 
emerged into a narrow, dark lane, from 
which, after walking a few rods, they 
turned into another, a little broader, 
which opened by an archway into the Pi- 
azza of St. Mark ; or, as we should call it, 
speaking in English, St. Mark’s Place. 
This is the grand square of the city, 
though it is not exactly a square, but of 
oblong shape, being about twice as long 
as itis broad. Out of this, at one end, 
proceeds the Piazzetta, or Little Place, 
which is a short, wide street, leading 
from St. Mark’s Place to the canal. 
These two open squares are the center 
of all the gayety in the city, the resort 
of foreigners, almost the only promenade 
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of the people. The Piazza is sur- 
rounded by elegant buildings. On three 
sides these are so constructed as to form 
arcades, or covered walks, which afford 
protection from sun and rain, and which 
are occupied by handsome shops and 
cafés, or restaurants. On the fourth 
side, directly opposite to the archway at 
which Lilian entered, stands the famous 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s, and next it, 
stretching down the Piazzetta, towards 
the canal, is the Ducal Palace, the resi- 
dence, in the olden times, of the doges, 
or sovereigns, of Venice. 

On a bright day, after two o’clock in 
the afternoon, this square presents a gay 
and curious spectacle. The reason the 
gayety does not begin earlier in the day 
is a little peculiar, and I must explain it 
toyou. They have in Venice, and other 
Italian cities, a strange fashion of turn- 
ing night into day, and day into night. 
Of course, working people there, as well 
as here, have to get up early to go to 
their labor; but the people of the higher 
classes, the gentlemen and ladies, you 
would say, lie in bed until very late. 
They have no morning meal as we have, 
but, for their breakfast, have a cup of 
strong coffee and a biscuit brought to 
them in bed. Then they rise at their 
leisure, and the gentlemen go to their 
places of business about eleven o’clock. 
There, too, they have coffee and biscuit 
brought to them. They remain in their 
stores, or warehouses, as they there 
call them, about three or four hours, 
when they proceed to the square for a 
promenade. Some go home, and call 
for their families to walk with them. 
But in Venice, when our friends were 
there, they were very particular never to. 
appear until some time after two; for at 
that hour every day, the Austrian band 
was stationed there to play ; and the 
Austrians were so detested, that no one 
was willing to be present to hear and en- 
joy their music, though it was really 
fine. But, after that hour, the people 
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began to stream in, until the square was 
literally filled. And yet, with all the 
crowd, there was never the least confu- 
sion, no jostling or crossing paths, or 
pushing. They walk up and down the 
square, which is paved all over with a 
fine, marble pavement, just as people do 
in a great saloon. A column moves 
down, and then turns and comes up on 
the next course, and then down, and up 
again, until the whole space has been 
walked over. In this way, a person may 
meet face to face every other person in 
the square, may greet friends, exchange 
courtesies, and make appointments; but 
no one ever stops to talk, as, by so doing, 
he would obstruct the way, and inconve- 
nience the whole crowd. If any wish to 
talk together, they step out of the ranks 
upon the arcade, or enter one of the 
cafés, where they can have the opportu-. 
nity to linger and chat as long as they 
please. To a person looking down from 
an elevated position, this scene is very 
curious ; and the hum of the multitude 
of voices that greets the ear is like the 
sound of many waters. They continue 
to promenade until five or six, when they 
go home to dinner, the only family meal 
which the Venetians have. After din- 
ner, they go to the theater, opera, balls, 
or other places of amusement; stay till 
quite late, and retire to rest about one 
or two in the morning. Is not this, as I 
said, turning day into night, and night 
into day ? 

When Lilian first emerged from the 
narrow street of which I have spoken, 
upon the square, it was about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. Every thing was 
in the liveliest commotion, and she was 
perfectly bewildered. But her father, 
who knew very well what the effect of 
this strange spectacle would be, knew 
also very well how to manage her. He 
did not allow her to try to take in the 
whole at once, but directed her attention 
to things near at hand, and one at a 
time. 
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“Now, Pinky,” said he, “we are go- 
ing first to walk round this arcade, and 
look at the shops. Here is one where 
we shall find very pretty things. See all 
these articles made of tiny pearl-shells. 
Here are baskets and table-mats, brace- 
lets and necklaces, ear-rings and breast- 
pins. How they shine, and reflect all 
the colors of the rainbow! Are they 
not beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful ! ” exclaimed Lil- 
ian. “Oh! I never saw such lovely 
things. Father, where do they get such 
quantities of these tiny shells ?” 

“They scoop them up out of the ca- 
nals, where they are as abundant as you 
have seen barnacles at home, on the 
rocks at the seashore; and, indeed, 
they are shaped something like them, 
though these grow to a larger size. For, 
if you look at that breast-pin, you will 
notice how large they become. They 
are a sort of muscle ; and, when they are 
taken out of the water, are as coarse 
and dingy and unpromising in their ap- 
pearance as a clam-shell. The poor 
people boil them, and the little animal 
that lives inside furnishes them’ with 
food.” 

“An animal! Why, father, do you 
mean that any thing lives inside these 
tiny shells?” 

“Why, yes! Pinky: every shell is the 
house for a fish,—very small houses, 
some of them, and very small fishes 
live inside. But you remember the old 
saying, ‘ Many a little makes a mickle ;’ 
and if the Venetian housewife can get 
enough of these little creatures to put 
in the pot, she will get a nice dish for 
her husband’s and her children’s supper. 
After they have eaten the fish, they do 
not throw away the shells, but sell them 
to one who makes it his business to pol- 
ish them, which is done by the use of 
some acid. The acid takes off the outer 
dingy coating, and then they are shaken 
together and rubbed, until they come out 
shining with all the colors of the rain- 
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bow. Then many of them are perfo- 
rated with four small holes, through 
which the thread or fine wire is passed, 
which forms them into these beautiful 
articles of ornament and use.” 

So they went on, entirely disregarding 
the crowd in the square, looking in at 
the shop-windows, admiring and talking 
of the wonderful and exquisitely beauti- 


- ful objects that were there presented, 


until they had passed around two sides 
of the square. And now they came to 
the front of the cathedral. 

“We will not go in here now,” said 
father, ‘nor into the Ducal Palace, nor 
down the Piazzetta, but will turn and 
come up on this fourth side, to the place 
where we entered. We shall then have 
made the circuit of St. Mark’s Place, 


and we will see what our impressions — 


are.” 

As they turned, they passed the Cam- 
panile, or bell-tower of St. Mark, which 
stands opposite the church, at the angle 
of the Piazza andthe Piazzetta; and 
Lilian, of course, wanted to know about 
that. 

“ This, you see, is a very narrow and 
high building,” said father. “It is 
nearly a thousand years old, and is 
double the hight of Trinity-church 
steeple in New York. On the top —if 
you can look up so far, which is not 
easy while we stand here just at its foot 
—is the figure of an angel, in gold, with 
outstretched wings. That angel is of 
immense size ; but being so far up, nearly 
four hundred feet above our heads, it 
looks no larger than life. One of these 
days, we will go up this tower, if you 
think you can bear the fatigue ; and from 
the top we shall have a splendid view 
of the city and its surroundings. The 
bells of St. Mark’s are hung in this 
tower instead of in the cathedral.” 

The fourth side of the Piazza they 
found mostly occupied with coffee- 
houses. Within or outside of these, 


people were lounging; some sipping 
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their coffee, others smoking while they 
idly gazed on the moving panorama be- 
fore them. Groups were gathered here 
and there, discussing the trifling events 
of the day, — books, music, the theater, 
or city gossip, but never daring to 
breathe a word on politics, or those social 
interests which lay nearest their hearts ; 
and occasionally one might be seen, evi- 
dently a stranger, witha copy of ‘ Galig- 
nani” in his hand, eagerly gleaning all 
that could be gathered from the little 
scanty sheet. 

“That newspaper,” said father, — 
““¢ Galignani’s Messenger,’—is about 
the only one you see here, the only one 
accessible to foreigners. It is a daily, 
printed in Paris, in the English lan- 
guage. and is circulated all over the con- 
tinent. It contains the important current 
events, without comment or remark. 
It would be suppressed at once if it 
should take sides with the political views 
of any one of these continental coun- 
tries. It is better than none, but not 
very satisfactory to Yankees, who are 
used to free speech, and plenty of it. 
But here we are, Pinky, at our jour- 
ney’s end: now let us stand still a mo- 
ment, right here by this orange-stand, 
and think over what we have found.” 

“ Not a single bookstore, or news- 
paper-stand,” quickly replied Lillie, 
“have we found. I have been looking 
for one; for I want some new reading 
very much. I am sure, father, we 
shouldn’t have gone so far in New York 
or Boston, and not fallen in with a book- 
store or depository. Doesn’t it seem 
strange ? And then,” she continued, 
all the stores seem to be for finery or 
jewelry, or confectionery, or something 
of the sort. We haven’t seen one that 
seemed to have really useful things, have 
we? Just as if the folks lived here all 
for outside show.” 

So you see, little readers, that Lil- 
ian came to the same conclusion as 
her mother, and all of her own observa- 


‘tion, too. 
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Father was quite pleased at 
this evidence of thoughtfulness on her 
part. But I have not time to report 
their conversation on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WONDERS OF ST. MARK’S. 


LILIAN and her father had taken this 
hurried run around the Piazza, and then, 
after purchasing some tempting candied 
oranges and fresh dates from the little 
stand at the corner, they returned to the 
hotel for mother, who had not been quite 
ready to start with them at the first. 

There they found Mr. and Mrs. Dal- 
medico, and their little daughter Estella, 
a child a year or two younger than Lil- 
ian; and soon the whole party sallied 
forth in quest of adventures. 

Lilian was highly pleased to have a 
companion, although they could not talk 
together. They might have been a pair 
of deaf mutes, so far as you could have 
judged, had you seen them walking si- 
lently along, hand in hand, occasionally 
looking in each other’s eyes, and smiling, 
or pointing to objects that particularly 
drew their attention. 

A perfect contrast were the children 
in person. Estella was dark skinned, 


‘with large black eyes, and an abundance 


of black hair folded in heavy braids 
across the back of her head. A little 
Jewess she was; and her face was clearly 
of the national type, and not handsome, 
though her parents were both to be re- 
marked for their elegant appearance. 
To describe her father, I might as well 
tell you that he had been more than 
once desired by celebrated artists to 
sit as a model for the head of Moses, 
the great lawgiver of Israel; his vener- 
able and noble, commanding look seemed 
so fully to realize the ideal of what Mo- 
ses might have been. Mrs. Dalmedico 
was young, graceful, and very beautiful, 
with “the most lovely eyes,” Lilian said, 
“she had ever seen in her life.” Stella, 
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though not handsome as her parents, as . 


I said before, was a pleasant-looking, 
animated, and well-behaved child, and 
seemed very much attracted to Lilian, 
looking at her now and then with undis- 
guised admiration, perhaps for the same 
reason that made our little American 
friend an object of marked interest to 
others ; for her fair skin, blue eyes, and 
soft, light hair, cut short in her neck, 
made her quite a curiosity in this south- 
ern, foreign clime. 
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As the party emerged from the street 
into the Piazza, they advanced a few 
steps along the arcade, and stood still to 
take a good look. Here were people of 
every nation under heaven, and in every 
variety of costume, grouped together for 
amusement or business, — gentlemen 
and ladies dressed in the latest Parisian 
fashions, arm inarm, leisurely marching, 
in the ranks, up and down the smooth 
marble pavement, apparently with no 
purpose but to pass away a tedious 
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hour ; Venetian families, their children, 
in pairs or trios, walking in front of the 
parents, that no evil might unawares be- 
fall them ; hoary-headed, grizzly-beard- 
ed, sharp-faced Jews, driving their trade 
as they went; native women and girls, 
with clothing of questionable cleanliness, 
but hair rich and abundant, elaborately 
braided, and wound around and around 
their heads, perhaps parading them- 
selves for a bargain, since they cultivate 
their hair for the market; peasant 
nurses, with only a close cotton cap 
upon the head, carrying in their arms 


puny babies, most elegantly appareled ; 
Turks in gay tunic and trousers ; Moors 
with their dull grec-a-fotes, and Egyp- 
tians in. flaunting red turbans, — such 
a variety and such a commingling you 
could scarcely find in any other place 
upon earth. Lilian and her mother, to 
whom the scene was entirely new, stood 
and gazed in speechless interest. 

“The Piazza of St. Mark’s is the 
heart of Venice,” said Mr. Dalmedico. 
“There is always a crowd pressing to 
and from it. There is scarcely a person 
in Venice who does not visit it once a 
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day. If you ever get lost in Venice, 
walk on and follow the multitude, and 
you will be sure to get here before long. 
And it is always beautiful, always grand 
here” 

“I believe it,” replied Mr. Rolfe. 
“ This is the third visit I have made to 
Venice ; and during the weeks I have 
spent here, I have come every day to 
the Square, and I never get tired of it. 


“66r- 


The scene is always fresh and charm- 
ing.” 

“When Napoleon, I have somewhere 
read,” said Mrs. Rolfe, “visited this 
magnificent square, he compared it to a 
saloon, and added that the heavens only 
were worthy to serve for its covering.” 

After a while, they joined the proces- 
sion, and crossed the Piazza, to the door 
of the cathedral, where again they 
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paused to look and admire. Estella 
gave Lilian’s hand a little jerk, and 
pointed to a building at the right of the 
church, on the top-of which were two 
immense figures, like giants, beating the 
hour of four on a great bell. Mr. Dal- 
medico saw the direction of the chil- 
dren’s eyes, and explained to Lilian. 
“The Torre dell’ Orologio,” said he, 
“the clock-tower. It gives the time to 
all Venice. It was built nearly four 
hundred years ago byarich man. This 


clock is a great curiosity. Above the 
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dial are two Moors, who strike each 
hour on the bell.” 

“Why, how do they know?” ex- 
claimed Lilian. 

“You don’t think they are alive, do 
you, my dear? No, they are only ma- 
chines, and are a part of the clock. 
When the hour comes round, that is the 
way our clock has of striking. These 
two great bronze men seem to lift their 
hammers, which they let fall upon the 
bell; and below is a smaller bell on 
which they strike every quarter-hour, 
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These giants are very strong, and never 
get tired, or forget their work,” added 
Mr. Dalmedico, smiling. 

“¢ As we do,” said Mrs. Rolfe, looking 
at Lilian. 

“We ought to have been made ma- 
chines, and then we should never get 
tired, or forget,” said Lilian. 

* And never should have the reward 
of diligence and attention,” answered 
mother. 

“Tell Lillie about the pigeons,” said 
Mr. Rolfe. 

“ A great many years ago, little miss, 
some one left a large sum of money to 
the city of Venice, directing in his will 
that it should be devoted to the feeding 
of the pigeons in the Piazza every day 
at two o’clock. And if you will come 
here any day at that hour, you will see a 
great flock of pigeons, as the bell strikes, 
gathering here to get their portion. 
‘They are very tame, and no one ever 
offers to harm them.” 

Lilian looked her interest at what was 
told her; but the thought struck her, 
that this was a very strange object for 
which to leave money. She had often 
heard of people at home who left large 
sums of money in their wills to benevo- 
lent purposes, — providing for the poor, 
endowing schools, sending the Bible to 
the heathen, and other good causes ; 
but to leave a legacy to feed pigeons she 
felt was queer enough. “But, then,” 
she said to herself, “they don’t know 
any better here. How strange it is that 
enlightened people should never think 
of any thing higher than this world! 
What can make the difference ?” 

Another jerk from Estella’s hand tre- 
called Lilian from her secret meditations, 
and now her eye followed her little com- 
panion’s extended finger to the left of 
the church, where they could look 
straight down the Piazzetta to two large 
granite columns which stand as senti- 
nels on the borders of the mole or quay. 
One of these is surmounted by the fig- 
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ure of St. Theodore, standing on a 
crocodile, with a shield on his right 
arm, and a sword in his left hand; and 
on the other is the winged lion of St. 
Mark. The Venetians are very proud 
of these pillars and their ornaments, 
especially of the winged lion ; and almost 
every thing manufactured there has this 
singular device upon it. 

“ You see, Pinky, that Venice claims 
St. Mark as its patron and protector,” 
said Mr. Rolfe. 

“What St. Mark, father? the Mark 
in the New Testament?” 

“Yes; they say that they have his 
body buried here. More than a thousand 
years ago they brought his bones from 
Alexandria, and then they founded this 
church in honor of him, and have ever 
since considered him their special friend 
and helper.” 

“ As though he could help them any, 
father! Do you suppose these folks 
think that St. Mark up in heaven takes 
any special‘care of them, just because 
they built this great church and named 
it for him? I should think they would 
know better.” 

“You know the Roman Catholics 
think a great deal of the saints; they 
worship them and pray to them; and 
when their prayers seem to be answered, 
they bring rich offerings to them in re- 
turn. You know I told you that the 
very handsome church right opposite 
our hotel, ‘Santa Maria della Salute,’ 
was built as a thank-offering. to St. 
Mary, because she heard their prayers 
in the time of a great plague, and re- 
stored health to the city.” 

“How wrong and how silly!” ex- 
claimed Lillie ; and their friend Mr. Dal- 
medico seemed by the expression of his 
face to respond fully to the latter part 
of her sentence. The Jews, of course, 
have no sympathy with Roman-Catholic 
absurdities. 

And now they directed their attention 
to the great cathedral, one of the won- 
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ders of the world, before which they 
stood, —an edifice nearly-a thousand 
years old. It is built in the form of 
a cross, and the principal front is a hun- 
dred and seventy feet wide. Now, little 
readers, inquire how many feet wide the 
front of your own church at home is, 
and then you can calculate how many 
times as large is this grand front of St. 
Mark’s. It is large enough, at all events, 
for five hundred marble columns; and 
these are of various shapes and colors: 
for when the Venetians first began to 
build the church, they required every 
vessel returning from the East to bring 
pillars and marbles for it. So the mer- 
chants and captains of Venice went for- 
aging and robbing through all the East 
to get choice and rare materials to adorn 
the church of their own.city. Over the 
front entrance are four immense bronze 
horses which were brought from Con- 
stantinople. Napoleon stole these from 
Venice, and carried them to Paris; but 
he was afterwards obliged to restore 
them. There are five domes to this 
church, the middle one the largest and 
highest ; and each one is ornamented 
with an immense picture of some Bible 
event. These pictures are not paintings, 
but made of mosaic, which you know is 
a combination of various colored stones. 
The stones forming these fine pictures 
are set in a groundwork of gold, and 
the gold is in leaf, sealed between glass, 
in small bits about half an inch square. 
Just-think of the time and labor expend- 
ed upon each one of these pictures ! 

And the interior of the church is just 
as grand and wonderful. The marble 
mosaic pavement is uneven, like the 
waves of the sea. Some say it was 
made so to represent the sea which sur- 
rounds the city ; and others think it has 
become so by age, and the settling of 
the foundations. 

“‘ What a noble place this would be,” 
said Mrs. Rolfe, ‘to worship God in! 
Imagine the people of Venice flocking 
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into this magnificent edifice every Sun- 
day morning, and the minister of God 
standing upon the grand altar, leading 
their devotions, and teaching them out 
of God’s truth. How grandly would 
the singing roll through these arches! 
Do you imagine this will ever be?” 

“Perhaps, when the world is re- 
deemed to God,” answered her husband. 

But the dinner hour was drawing 
near, and the amiable family Dalmedico, 
after escorting our friends back to their 
hotel, retired in their gondola, promis- 
ing themselves a repetition of their 
pleasure another day. 

““How nice itis to have them to go 
with us, isn’t it?” exclaimed Lilian; 
“and what lovely people they are! I 
only wish I could talk to Estella ; there 
were fifty things I wanted to say to her. 
How did you get along, mother, with 
Mrs. Dalmedico? Isn’t she sweet- 
looking? Can she talk in English ?” 

“ Not a word; and I — poor me! — I 
have to talk French altogether. It is 
such a task !” 

“ And, unfortunately, you are such a 
talker !” laughed father. 

“Yes, indeed, it is quite an affliction 
to be limited to a foreign tongue to ex- 
press my ideas. There are so many 
things I would like to say to her, so 
many of our customs I would like to ex- 
plain. I can not talk half fast enough 
in French; I long to pour out my 
thoughts in the good glib old English. 
However, I got along quite well. She 
understands me, and sometimes — 
sometimes,” repeated Mrs. Rolfe, with 
a merry laugh, — “I understand her.” 

“‘ Perhaps she doesn’t understand you, 
mother; perhaps she only seems tor 

“Oh, I know she does, because she 
repeats what I say to her husband, and 
then he questions me, or makes remarks 
in English. We were speaking, to-day, 
of the common people we saw; how 
soiled and untidy they looked in person 
and clothing. I said I thought they 
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didn’t make enough use of the abundant 
water around them ; and then I told her 
about our cold-water splashings at 
home. She seemed perfectly astonished. 
“Tous les jours?” (Every day?) she 
asked with such a look of wonder. 
“ Oh, out, madame, tous les jours, tous 
les enfans, toute la personne!” (Oh, 
yes, madam, every day, all the children, 
the whole body.) She was greatly 
amused. I wonder if she, with all her 
refinement and intelligence, ever read a 
work on physiology and hygiene. I 
don’t want to judge severely, but it ap- 
pears to me that even the best educated 
here are behind the age.” 

“JT think you are quite right,” an- 
swered Mr. Rolfe. ‘And progress can 
not be expected among people so bound 
down with the shackles of false religion 
and superstition.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW FRIENDS AND PLEASURES. 


THE friends we introduced to you in 
the last chapter, dear reader, were not 
the only acquaintances made by our 
travelers in Venice. Mr. Merryweather, 
an English resident there, and who 
acted as interpreter to many business- 
people and visitors, was one of the first 
to welcome Mr. Rolfe and his family to 
his adopted city. He had come here a 
consumptive, thirty years before, mar- 
ried an Italian lady, and became so 
much attached to the place and people 
that he had chosen it forhis home. His 
wife was dead; but his only daughter, 
married to an Italian, was living with 
him ; and as she had two little children, 
they made quite a happy family together. 

The name of this married daughter 
was Madame Hephzibah Bonvecchiato ; 
but this was such a hard, long name to 
pronounce, that all agreed to adopt that 
by which her father always called her, 
Madame Hepsy. She had two darling 
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little children, Georgio and Julietta, who 
were, from the first, great pets with 
Lilian, who lavished upon them the ca- 
resses she every day longed to bestow 
on the brothers and sisters at home. 

Then there was the family of Mr. 
Bigaglia, who were extremely cordial 
and polite, doing all they could to make 
this visit to Venice a pleasant one to 
Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian. Mr. 
Bigaglia took Lilian under his special 
love and protectiom He always met 
her with the endearing epithet of “ JZea 
carissima’’ (My dearest); and by gifts 
and attentions of various kinds testified 
his regard. This family were Roman 
Catholics. 

And now, to give you a better idea of 
their life here, you must allow me to 
give yousome extracts from Mrs. Rolfe’s 
letters to Mina, and from Lilian’s to one 
of her young friends, because I know 
that these, being written to children, 
will please children better than any thing 
I could write by way of description. 
This is what Mrs. Rolfe writes to Mina: 


“Oh, my dear little musical girl; if 
you were only here now with us, how 
much you would enjoy in listening to 
these charming bells that are ringing 
the whole time! Yes, the whole time ; I 
do not believe they are still a half-hour 
during the day. It seems as if the 
whole air was filled with sweet music. 

* And how Frankie would amuse him- 
self with watching the gondolas, and 
vessels from our window! They are 
perpetually going up and down, hither 
and thither, and seem like things of life. 

“And wouldn’t Willie have hada good 
time, to-day, at our table, with little Geor- 
gio Bonvecchiato, who is just about his 
age. Such funny things as we have to eat, 
too! We do not go to the public table. 
We save time and money by eating in 
our room, and have a better dinner in 
the bargain. I often wish Willie had 
some of our nice fresh dates, he is so 
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fond of them; and they are so much 
nicer fresh. 

“We live quietly here, much as we 
doathome. I think we should be home- 
sick, only that Lillie and I are very or- 
derly and industrious ; and you know this 
is the way to make time pass quickly 
and pleasantly. We rise about eight, 
—not very early, I know; but we are 
obliged to sit up later than is usual for us, 
and must have our sleep. Then we have 
time for our own reading and prayers 
before breakfast. After we have taken 
our morning meal, we have family wor- 
ship. We never omit this, except 
when absolutely obliged to; and it is 
one of the pleasantest hours of the day 
to us, for then we seem to be nearer 
home, and to have you all close beside 
us. You remember the hymn, I dare 
say, — 


‘There is a place where spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship with friend ; 
Though sundered far, by faith we meet 
Around one commor. mercy-seat.’ 


“ Oh, my darling ! it is such a comfort 
to feel, when our dear ones are far away 
from us, that God is near them; and 
since he is near us, too, it brings us 
quite close together. And itis so sweet 
to know that God loves us, really loves 
us, just as we love one another, only 
better! Let us love him with all our 
hearts in return. 

“Well, after breakfast and worship, 
father goes out to attend to some busi- 
ness; and during the hour or two he is 
out, we usually write or sew. Lillie at- 
tends first to her journal, writing in it 
all that has interested her the day be- 
fore. Then she learns her Bible lesson, 
and we talk about it while we sew. 
Nice, cozy hours these are, in our sunny, 
pleasant parlor, looking out upon one 
of the liveliest and loveliest scenes you 
can imagine. After an hour’s sewing, 
by the end of which Lillie’s fingers and 
tongue are both tired, she plays a few 
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tunes on the piano, and then, if there is 
time, she writes a letter, or part of one. 
She doesn’t like writing overmuch, and 
it is the hardest of all her tasks ; but she 
improves rapidly. I tell her here, as I 
have often told you both at home, that 
‘practice makes perfect.’ 

“We dine in our room about four, 
and then walk, sail, or receive company. 
We have the newspaper, ‘ Galignani’s 
Messenger,’ every day. This is the only 
paper in English we can get; and, as it 
contains a summary of all the news on 
the globe, it is quite welcome. In the 
evening, our friends frequently want us 
to go to the theater or opera; but we 
do not want to go to such places of 
amusement. You know we think it 
wrong to go: But the people here, who 
know no other amusements, who never 
have lectures, or concerts, or any of the 
quiet, simple entertainments which we 
have at home, can not understand why 
we decline their invitations. Madame 
Dalmedico felt quite hurt. about it at one 
time, and I was unhappy that she should 
think us in any way impolite. I said to 
Mr. Merryweather, one day, ‘ Won’t you 
try to explain to her why we do not go 
to the opera with her? I speak French 
so poorly, that I can not tell her.’ 

“<¢T don’t understand myself, to tell 
you the truth,’ he answered. 

“« We are Christians, and do not ap- 
prove of such amusements,’ I said. 

“¢There are plenty of Christians 
who go, notwithstanding,’ he replied, 
rather sharply. 

“<7 know it, and am very sorry for it,’ 
I told him; ‘but because others do 
wrong, we shall not be excused for doing 
so too. Besides, we have no taste for 
such pleasures ; we do not wish to min- 
gle in them.’ 

“ He was silent a minute, and then he 
said, ‘Ah, yes, I see now: you are 
Methodists.’ 

“Lillie did not understand this, for 
she had only heard the word Methodist 
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as the name of a religious sect, just as 
we speak of Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and so on; but I perceived his meaning 
at once. He used the word as, many 
years ago, it was commonly used in Eng- 
Jand,—as a term of reproach and con- 
tempt, denoting a class of people who 
made themselves offensive by their strict 
religious notions. I knew he did not 
quite understand my feelings, but I was 
willing to let it go at that; so I said, — 

“<«YVes, Mr. Merryweather, somewhat 
so; and now you will be able to explain 
to our friends.’ 

“¢T don’t believe I can make them 
sée it, however,’ he said ; and he seemed 
so reluctant to undertake the explana- 
tion, that I resolved to attempt it myself. 

“¢ Never mind,’ said I ; ‘the next time 
I see madame, I will try to tell her.’ 

“So I studied it over in my thoughts 
all day, how I should contrive to make 
‘my feelings on the subject clear to her 
mind: and in the evening, when they 
‘called, I began. Of course it must all 
be said in French. 

“¢Madame,’ I said, ‘you are very 
kind to invite us to the theater and 
opera. We thank you very much, and 
for all your polite attentions. The rea- 
son we do not accept is that our religion 
forbids it. We all have our own reli- 
gion. You hold to the Jewish faith, 
Mr. Bigaglia’s family to the Roman- 
Catholic, and we are Protestants. Now, 
your religion forbids certain things, and 
you are obedient. The Romish church 
forbids certain things, and their followers 
obey. We, too, have certain laws laid 
down for us, and we must be obedient 
too. Do you understand me ?’ 

“< Perfectly, perfectly, madame,’ she 
replied. ‘I respect your faith;’ and 
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from that time we have had no more in- 
vitations. So I thought I had hit upon 
the best plan, — to be quite frank and 
honest with our friends. And I am 
pretty sure such a plan is best for all of 
us at all times. 

“IT wish you could understand what a 
natural curiosity. Lillie is considered 
here. Father says we shall have to 
send her to the menagerie, and charge 
so much forthe sight. People stop and 
look at her in the street, and say, ‘ Bzan- 
ca, bianca,’ which means ‘white.’ The 
shopkeepers look at her, and then at 
one another, and say, ‘ Banca.’ All the 
ladies and gentlemen we have been in- 
troduced to salute her affectionately, 
and then turn and say, ‘Bzanca.’ The 
servants talk about ‘dombena bianca’ 
(Gombena means ‘little girl’) ; and I even 
saw the monk who conducted us around 
St. Lazaro yesterday, put up his eye- 
glass to take a clearer look, after speak- 
ing aside to Mr. Dalmedico about ‘ dz- 
anca. .Wherever we go, we hear ‘ dzan- 
ca, until it has come to be quite a pet 
word with us. I don’t know what they 
would say, dearest, if you were with us, 
and they could see two ‘ dzancas’ to- 
gether. 

“ But you will tire of reading my Jong 
letter, so I willstop for this time. Lilian 
is writing to Emma Duxbury to-day, 
and I dare say you will have the reading 
of that, which will tell you of some of 
the sights we have seen. So, with love 
untold to you all, I say, Good-by.” 


But we shall have to reserve Emma’s 
letter for another chapter, as Miss Lilian 
will have a long story to tell this time. 
We may, perhaps, give you more than 
one specimen of her correspondence. 


CASTLES INTHE AIR. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


BY CARLE LESTER, 


SARAH REED walked slowly home 
from school, swinging the leather strap 
that held her arithmetic and grammar, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and her thoughts very busy about some- 
thing: as she passed through the gate, 
she saw Emily Lewis running down the 
street towards her, and, because Emily 
was just now her most intimate friend, 
she waited under the shade of the great 
elm to ascertain the cause of such un- 
wonted haste on the part of her usually 
moderate schoo]mate. 

“ Why, Em! 1 thought you staid for 
geography ; and mother told me to come 
right home to-night: so I couldn’t wait 
for you.” 

Emily leaned against the fence, took 
her book-cover and fanned herself vig- 
orously, before she found breath enough 
to answer. “ Miss Bell told me if I’d 
bring my book home and study, she’d 
excuse me. Come over to my house, 
and play with the rabbits.” 

Sarah’s face looked as though she 
thought playing with rabbits a very 
childish amusement for a young lady of 
fourteen years ; but she only said, “I 
can’t; mother said she wanted me.” 
Then she added, in a quick, eager voice, 
“Oh! what do you think? I went to 
the post-office this noon, and, when I 
came out, there were two gentlemen 
standing on the steps, and one of them 
said as I went by, ‘ That little girl has 
a Spanish face ;’ and] think I have too: 
don’t you? See how black my eyes are!” 

“ Well,” said Emily, after a minute, in 
which she seemed to be thinking what 
she ought to say, ‘“‘ I shouldn’t care.” 

“ Care!” exclaimed Sarah, “I guess 
I don’t! Spaniards are always hand- 
some; and J read a story once about a 
princess, who was stolen by the gypsies 
in Spain, when she was a baby, and 


after she grew up she told fortunes; 
and a handsome young prince saw her, 
and found out who she was; and then 
the old woman who stole her tried to’ 
kill her; but the prince came just in 
time, and married her, and she found 


out that her father was the king’s own 


brother! Oh, it was splendid!” 

Sarah stopped to take breath, and 
then added, gravely, “I suppose such 
things do happen. I don’t look a bit 
like father, and mother’s eyes are gray: 
perhaps somebody stole me when I was 
a baby.” 

If her friend had suddenly proclaimed 
her belief that she was a native of the 
moon, Emily would not have looked 
more astonished: her blue eyes grew 
rounder than ever as she dropped her 
book, and exclaimed, — 

“Why, Sarah Reed!” 

“ Well,” said Sarah, ‘‘it would be easy 
enough. The gypsies might have come 
to America, and perhaps they left me 
on the doorstep or somewhere, and 
mother picked me up. I wish she 
hadn’t called me Sarah, though: it’s an 
awful common name.” 

“J don’t think so,” said Emily ; “ but 
it isn’t so prettyas Rosa.” This was the 
name of the’ heroine of Emily’s last 
Sunday-school book, and, for the week, 
her favorite. ‘Wouldn’t you like your 
name to be Rosa?” 

“No: that isn’t a Spanish name. If 
it had only been Isabella or Juanita or 
Beatrice! Just think of going to Spain, 
and finding a castle with orange-trees 
and olives and myrtle growing around 
it, and ever so many servants, and to be 
called Donna Tsabella, and wear dia- 
monds every day !” 

Sarah looked as though this prospect 
was brilliant enough to dazzle anybody ; 
but Emily said quietly, — 
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“T shouldn’t like it. Id rather go to 
New York, and see Central Park.” 

“Why, Emily Lewis! what a funny 
girl! If I had a castle, I’d have the 
place where I received my friends (a 
saloon, they call it) all furnished with 
black velvet, and scarlet-satin curtains 
trimmed with gold-fringe, and all sorts 
of pictures and vases; and I’d weara 
black-velvet dress trimmed with lace, 
and garnets—vno, they’re not nice 
enough. What other kind of stone is 
rede 
“ Perhaps diamonds are, sometimes,”’ 
suggested Emily. 

Roo Wane theynemnot, Oh al 
know: theyare rubies. I’d have brace- 
lets, and some in my hair, and ” — 

“Sarah !” called Mrs. Reed from the 
open window, “I want you.” 

“ VYes’m.” Sarah turned round 
quickly to see if her mother had been 
listening ; but discovering nothing from 
the gentle face, bent so busily over the 
sewing, she picked up her books, bade 
Emily good-night, and walked slowly up 
the path into the house. 

Her mother looked up with a pleasant 
smile. “I want you to set the table, 
dear, and make the tea: I am anxious 
to finish your dress.” 

It was quite a change from receiving 


the nobility of Spain in a saloon hung: 


with scarlet satin, to setting the tea- 
table in Mrs. Reed’s little’dining-room ; 
and Sarah’s — I beg her pardon, Donna 
Isabella’s — face grew darker than ever 
with a frown, and she had to bite her 
lips to keep back some impatient words ; 
but when her father came in with Fanny 
and little Willy, who had been down the 
street to meet him, and they sat down 
with such bright faces, hungry enough 
to enjoy the nice white bread and fresh 
berries, she quite forgot her vexation, 
and was the merriest of the party. 
When tea was over, and Mr. Reed 
had gone into the garden, Mrs. Reed 
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folded the dress upon which she had 
been sewing, and said, “I am going to 
see Miss Russel, and you may put the 
children to bed at seven o’clock.” 

Sarah’s thoughts had no time to stray 
away to her castles in Spain; for Fanny 
and Willy, tired of play, begged for sto- 
ries ; and, when they were snugly in bed, 
Sadie must sing them to sleep: if she 
paused between the verses, her brother’s 
curly head would be raised from the 
pillow, and his sleepy eyes would open: 
so she sang until the crimson faded out 
of the west, and the regular breathing 
of the children told her they were fast 
asleep ; then, as she sat in the deep- 
ening twilight, her thoughts strayed 
back to the subject that had occupied 
them so often during the day, and she 
wondered how she should feel if a noble- 
man should come across the sea with 
gold and jewels for her, and should take 
her back to a castle waiting for her 
among the orange-groves ; then, as she 
glanced at the little white bed where she 
and Fanny slept every night, side by 
side, and at Willy’s crib against the 
wall, she imagined herself roaming 
through lofty halls, and resting beside 
cool, bright fountains, with no cheery 
voices calling sister, no father’s pleasant 
word, and no mother’s smile and ready 
sympathy, until, before she knew it, her 
eyes were full of tears ; and, as she un- 
laced her boots, she said to herself, with 
a sigh, “I suppose they don’t mind it, 
who always live so.” 


“Sarah,” said’ Mrs. Reed, the next 
night as she rose from the tea-table, “I 
want you to take this jelly to Mary Rus 
sely7 

“O mother!” and Sarah’s face was 
wrinkled all over with a frown. 

“My daughter, you will have few more 
opportunities to gratify her; for she has 
but a little while to live.” 

“But, mother, I never know what to 
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say to sick people ; and it’s always so” 
—she was going to say doleful, but 
stopped, leaving her sentence unfinished. 

“You will find nothing gloomy, my 
dear, in Mary’s room. She asked for 
you last night, and said she wanted to 
see you ; and I wish you to go.” 

Sarah knew it was useless to object: 
so she took up the glass of jelly and a 
little bouquet her mother had just ar- 
ranged, and reluctantly left the house. 
A few minutes’ walk across the field, and 
along a narrow road between rows of 
willow-trees, brought her to Mr. Rus- 
sel’s ; and the gloom which the summer 
air and the pleasant walk had almost 
dispelled came back as she pushed 
open the gate, and walked up the nar- 
row path. Mrs. Russel, passing through 
the hall, saw her. “Go right up to 
Mary’s room, dear,” she said pleasantly ; 
*“she’ll be glad to see you.” 

Sarah went up stairs, and knocked at 
the door of the front room; then she 
lifted the latch and walked in. 

There was nothing gloomy, surely, in 
the pleasant room, with its pretty carpet 
and white curtained windows, through 
which the western sunlight came stream- 
ing in: there were bright flowers on the 
little table, and Mary Russel’s face, as 
she lay looking out upon the field, was 
the brightest of all. 

““T saw you coming, dear,” she said, 
as she took Sarah’s hand, and motioned 
to a seat beside the bed. Then she ad- 
mired the flowers, and asked about 
Fanny and Willy, and listened to Sa- 
rah’s talk of school, and the picnic they 
had last week, until the little girl forgot 
she never knew what to say to sick peo- 
ple, and thought it wasn’t doleful a bit, 
after all. 

By and by there was a pause, and 
Miss Mary saw through the west window 
the golden sky with a few clouds drift- 
ing in strange shapes acrossit. “ How 
beautiful!” she said softly. And Sarah 
looked out of the window, and then 
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back into Miss Mary’s eyes, which 
seemed full of tears, though there was a 
smile on her face, as she put out her 
hand so thin and white, and took Sarah’s 
chubby brown one. 

“Tt looks like a great castle,” said the 
little girl, turning her eyes once more 
toward the window. 

“ With a golden floor and rose-colored 
dome,” said Miss Mary. ‘“ Sadie, would 
you like to live in such a palace ?” 

Sarah laughed, then blushed a little ; 
for it seemed as if Miss Mary must 
have known where her thoughts had 
been straying; then she said softly, 
“*T would be beautiful ! ” 

“And what if you knew there was 
such a place, only far more beautiful, 
that belonged to you, and every day you 
expected a messenger to come for you: 
shouldn’t you be very happy?” 

Sarah drew a long breath, as if she 
could hardly comprehend any thing so 
delightful, before she said, “ Wouldn’t 
that be splendid !” 

“ My little girl” (the thin white hand 
pressed the fat brown one caressingly), 
“JT am expecting a message, calling me 
to a place more beautirul than any thing 
you or I can imagine: do you wonder - 
that I am happy?” 

The red and gold had faded out of the 
west ; but Miss Mary’s face seemed to 
have caught all their brightness. Sarah 
looked at her wonderingly; then she 
bent her eyes upon the carpet, and 
wished she had gone home before, or 
that she knew what to say. 

“ Shall I tell you about this home, 
where I am going so soon? I was 
reading of it just before you came in,” 
she said, laying her hand upon an open 
Bible beside her. Then she repeated 
softly, “ And the building of the wall of 
it was of jasper; and the city was pure 
gold, like unto clear glass; and the 
foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious 
stones; and there shall be no night 
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there, and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun: for the Lord God giveth 
them light.” Miss Mary closed her eyes 
a moment; when she opened them, she 
said gently, “ And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes, and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying; neither shall there be any more 
pain.” 

Sarah was winking very fast to keep 
the tears in her eyes from rolling down 
her cheeks, as Miss Mary’s cough in- 
terrupted her words: when it subsided, 
she lay so pale and still, that Sarah, in 
alarm, started from her chair to call 
Mrs. Russel ; but Miss Mary drew her 
down till her rosy cheek rested beside 
the pale one on the pillow, and said in 
a whisper, “Sadie, is there a mansion 
in heaven ready for you? It isn’t much 
matter, you know, how we live here, if 
we have a right to the tree of life, and 
can enter in through the gates, into the 
city. Love Jesus, and trust him, dear ; 
and, oh! don’t let the gate be shut 
against you because you will not enter 
in.” Miss Mary closed her eyes, and 
Sarah knew she was silently praying for 
her. Presently she spoke again: “I 
want to meet you there, Sadie: won’t 
you love Jesus now?” 

Miss Mary’s eyes asked the question 
even more earnestly than her lips. Sa- 
rah could only answer brokenly, between 
her sobs, — 

“Dear Miss Mary, I will try ;” then 
she pressed a kiss upon the white cheek, 
and left the room. 

Sarah hurried down stairs, and out 
into the gathering twilight: as she 
opened the garden-gate, she looked up 
at Miss Mary’s window, and the tears 
she had been striving to keep back fell 
without restraint. Her thoughts were 
very busy as she walked slowly home 
through the willow lane ; but they were 
not building earthly castles. Miss Mary’s 
gentle words, “Don’t let the gate be 
shut against you because you will not 
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enter in,” were still sounding in her 
ears ; and her own words, probably the 
last she should ever speak to her friend 
on earth, almost frightened her: what 
if she shouldn’t keep that promise ! 

“ Oh, dear! I don’t know how,” she 
whispered sadly, as she went into the 
house, and passed quietly up stairs to 
her own room. 

Fanny and Willy were fast asleep ; 
and Sarah stepped softly to the open 
window, and, sitting down beside it, 
looked up into the blue sky, where the 
stars were beginning to twinkle, and 
wished, oh! so earnestly, that she were 
sure of a mansion beyond; and the 
mournful words, “Because you will 
not,” kept coming into her mind: she 
sobbed aloud, “ Oh, if I only could!” 
Then she thought of Miss Mary’s closed 
eyes, and lips moving in prayer. “God 
will hear her prayer,” she said, with a 
sudden gleam of hope inher face; “‘and 
I will pray too.” She kneeled beside 
the window, and laid her head upon the 
sill, and in her first humble, earnest 
prayer for forgiveness and strength, she 
laid the burden of her weakness and 
sin at the foot of the cross. A long 
time she kneeled there, until her moth- 
er, who had heard her enter the house, 
came softly into the room, and sat down 
on the cricket beside her; then she 
laid her head in her mother’s lap, and 
repeated to her Miss Mary’s words, her 
own promise, and her determination to 
keep it, and lay up her treasure in 
heaven. 

Mrs. Reed’s tears fell fast as she lis- 
tened to her daughter’s broken words, 
and looked into her earnest eyes: she 
spoke many precious words of encour- 
agement and counsel, and when at last 
she gave her a good-night kiss, she 
whispered, “He is able to keep that 
you have committed unto him to the 
end, darling.” 

The next day, the whole village knew 
that Miss Mary’s life was almost over, 
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and a sadness fell upon every house- 
hold; for in every one she had been a 
welcome visitor, and to many she had 
brought the blessing of the Master. 

Sarah Reed sat, that calm summer 
afternoon, with her geography before 
her, and her thoughts busy with map- 
questions, when the toll of the church- 
bell sounded out on the still air, and 
her heart gave a quick throb as she 
heard it. 

She knew what it said, and she had 
expected it; but, after all, it was so 
strange and so sad! 

One, two, three, —she bowed her 
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head upon the geography to hide her 
tears as she counted, — twenty-seven ! 
Miss Mary’s spirit had entered into its 
heavenly home, and was even then 
standing before the throne with the mul- 
titude “whom no man can number, who 
have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb;” and, 
with her head still bent over her book, 
Sarah prayed, amid her tears, not for 
earthly castles and honors, but for a 
faith as strong as her sainted friend’s, 
and a title as clear to “a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” 


MY LiTPrLE FIELD. 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE, 


In the garden of my heart, 

Tares are growing with the wheat: 
Lord, I'll try to do my part, 

Let thy strength my weakness meet. 


Little can my efforts do 
If I’m left to work alone: 
Lord, I bring thy promise true, 


Pleading it before thy throne. 


Mine’s a field of humble size, 
But I give it all to thee: 

Watch it, Lord, with loving eyes; 
May it good and fruitful be! 


Show me all the tares which grow 

With the wheat which thou hast sown, 
That I may my failings know, 

As they, Lord, to thee are known. 


Loosen, Lord, the deep-set roots 
Of the tree of death and sin: 

I would raise some holy fruits 
In the place where it hath been. 


Lord, protect my little field 
With thy strong and loving arm; 
Fruits of grace it soon shall yield, 
If thou it secure from harm. 
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When, at last, my Lord shall seek 
Fruits he taught his child to raise, 
I will bring with Spirit meek 
All I have, with songs of praise. 


BOOTS. 


“ WHERE’S mother ?” said Frank Col- 
ton, as he put his head into the sitting- 
room, where his sisters and a seam- 
stress sat sewing, — “ where’s mother ?” 

“JT don’t know: she isn’t here,” said 
Mary. “You must look for her if you 
want to see her.” 

Frank rushed up stairs, in his stock- 
ing-feet, and without any coat on, to 
find his mother. He hada pair of boots 
in his hand, and his face and shirt- 
bosom were well speckled with ‘“ Day 
and Martin’s ” mixture. 

“See here! mother, — don’t they 
shine? I told you I could black ’em as 
well as anybody, if you would only let 
MICNUL Vie: 

“Well, my son,” said Mrs. Colton, 
“you certainly have succeeded. I don’t 
see but that they look as well as your 
father’s.” 

“I’m going to put ’em where the dust 
won’t get a chance to stick to ’em,” said 
Frank; “and then they’ll be all ready 
for to-morrow.” 

The sun rose clear and bright on that 
next day, the Sabbath. Breakfast, and 
family prayers, were over, and Frank 
brought out ¢he boots. They did shine, 
to be sure; and he drew them on with 
considerable pride. He showed them 
with great satisfaction to everybody in 
the house, informing them that he 
blacked them himself. 

The bell was tolling, and the neigh- 
bors were passing, family after family, 
toward the beautiful new church which 
had just been finished. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colton, with their daugh- 
ters, Mary and Henrietta, were just seat- 


ing themselves in the pew, when «Mr. 
Colton missed Frank, and, whispering 
to Mary, said, “‘ Where is your brother?” 

“Fle has gone back after his Sunday- 
school book,” replied Mary. 

Mr. Colton looked displeased, and 
hoped that Frank would soon appear. 

“Jane, have you seen my book that 
I got last Sunday?” 

This question was put to one of the 
girls in the kitchen, to whom Frank was 
always ready to read his story-books. 

“No, I “haven't, =shesreplied -aiean 
guess it is up stairs somewhere.” 

Frank felt troubled ; for he knew that 
the bell had done tolling, and that all 
the people were assembled in the church 
by this time. He hunted in one place 
and in another, looked under the sofa- 
cushions, and into every other place he 
could think of. At last, he found it in 
his drawer, under a larger book which 
had prevented his seeing it before. 

How he ran to the church, hoping to 
get there before the long prayer was 
commenced! The size was thorough- 
ly off his boots when he stepped into 
the vestibule of the church, for the 
snow wet the blacking while he ran go 
carelessly through it; and Mr. Fuller, 
the minister, was praying very solemnly 
when he entered. 

Without waiting for the prayer to be 
finished, he started for his father’s pew. 
How those boots sounded as he walked 
up the aisle! The snow would have 
done him a kindness, if it had only wet 
them sufficiently to have softened them ; 
but it had not, and every step he took 
was heard all over the church: and his 
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parents had the mortification of seeing 
several persons turn their heads, and 
look toward their pew. 

Frank took his seat, looking very red 
in the face, both because he had been 
running, and because he was ashamed 
of being so late at church. 

“ Well, Frank,” said his mother, as 
they walked home, “I did not admire 
your boots much /o-day: what do you 
suppose the congregation thought of 
them ?” 

“OQ mother! don’t say any thing 
about it. ’'m vea/ sorry, and they sha’n’t 
hear my boots again, I’ll promise you,” 
said the poor boy, who dreaded his 
father’s reproof far more than his moth- 
er’s. He knew that his father would 
not say much; but he dreaded che little 
he had so much reason to expect. 

By and by, Mr. Colton called his son 
to his side, and said, “‘ Frank, where do 
you keep your Sunday-school book, 
when you are not reading it?” 

“Why, father, I don’t have any far- 
ticular place to keep it in. If I just 
had a little box, or such a trunk as Ned 
Foster has, with a lock and key on it, I 
could always put it there, and then I 
should know where it was.” 

“JT don’t think,” continued Mr. Colton, 
“that it looks very well to see a boy 
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come straggling up the aisle after every- 
body is seated in their pews in church ; 
and, Frank, you must not do it again. 
This is not the first time that you have 
left your book behind, or your references, 
or something else, and I can’t have it: 
now, you must remember what I say.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank. His father 
had finished, and the blushing boy 
walked slowly away. 

When bed-time came that Sabbath 
evening, Mrs. Colton went up to Frank’s 
room with him. There, away from all 
the others of the family, she talked with 
her little son, telling him how very im- 
proper. it was to disturb.a worshiping 
assembly by anynoise. Thenshe made 
him feel how careless it was in him to 
forget his book, and so to occasion his 
being late at the service. He felt mor- 
tified enough when she described how 
the boots sounded as he walked up the 
middle of the church; and the poor lit- 
tle fellow thought to himself, “I guess 
T’ll look out for that, hereafter ; for I’m 
sure I feel as bad about it as mother 
does.” 

After this talk was over, Frank drew 
his noisy boots off, and went to bed. 
He was not often late to church after 
this unfortunate Sabbath. H. 
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A BLESSING on thy head, thou child of many hopes and fears ! 

A rainbow-welcome thine hath been of mingled smiles and tears: 
Thy father greets thee unto life with a full and chastened heart ; 
For a solemn gift from God thou com’st, all precious as thou art. 


I see thee not asleep, fair boy, upon thy mother’s breast, 

Yet well I know how guarded there shalf be thy rosy rest; 

And how her soul with love and prayer and gladness will o’erflow, 
While bending o’er thy soft-sealed eyes, thou dear one, well I know. 


A blessing on thy gentle head! and blessed thou art in truth: 

For a home where God is felt awaits thy childhood and thy youth: 
Around thee pure and holy thoughts shall dwell as light and air, 
And steal unto thy heart, and wake the germs now folded there. 


Mrs. Hemans. 


THE INFINITESIMAL IN THEOLOGY 
— We suggest this as a theme to some 
theological writer ; and, at the risk of 
spoiling it, we will say what we mean by 
it, and what we want to have that writer 
say among other things. We don’t 
mean that differences in theology are, as 
a rule, infinitely small and unimportant. 
That is an infinitely foolish assertion ; 
for, according to a man’s doctrinal be- 
lief, his character as a religious being is 
shaped. We don’t mean that azy theo- 
logical differences are so trivial that they 
may be called infinitesimal, — practically 
nothing; though we doubt not this is 
true. We mean this: that some theo- 
logical problems contain infinitesimals ; 
and not to recognize them makes trou- 
ble. All our mathematical readers 
know, and all the rest, young children 
excepted, may know, if they will think 
of it, that a series of numbers, as 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, &c., if continued indefinitely, 
will reach a number too great to be esti- 
mated, — mathematically infinite. If the 
series be continued in the opposite di- 
rection, as 1, 4, 2, 4, zy, &c., it will 
reach a number too small to be esti- 
mated, — mathematically infinitesimal, 
arithmetically nothing. 

Now, take that Gordian theological 
knot, the will, Whence comes the 
moral character of our choices? What 
makes a man responsible for every 
decision? These questions are hard 
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enough to answer in the most favorable 
conditions. To answer them, we ought 
to select for analysis instances of clear 
and deliberate action of the will, and 
from the clear infer the obscure. But 
thinkers do not always do thus. Un- 
satisfied with definite data, they begin 
to descend the series of action, parting, 
at every step, with some evidence of de- 
liberation, until they arrive at (for aught 
they see) unconscious and involuntary — 
choice. ‘Here we are,” say they, “at 
last, at the bottom of things.” Yes, gen- 
tlemen, there you are, down among the 
infinitesimals. Much joy may it give 
you! But when you get through with 
your microscopic investigations of the 
one-thousand-million-millionth part of a 
choice, then come back and help us with 
an actual case of conscious choice, like 
that of the good Samaritan. 

The question of infant depravity is 
touched by this subject. Itseems, some- 
times, as if the world needed a separate 
system of theology for infants, so much 
trouble do they make with the present 
systems. Who will teach us moral em- 
bryology? Until some one does, let us 
be satisfied with the reflection that the 
moral action of infants is, to human cal- 
culation, infinitesimal. It rises into ap- 
preciable morality, as the lowest mem- 
bers of the numerical series rise into 
computable value. The boundaries of 
each stage of progress elude our settle- 
ment. Of this let us be sure, that mo- 
rality is neverexgrafted upon the child’s 
soul: itis germinal. “The oak,” we 
say, “is in the acorn.” How dowe know ? 
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Does it stretch its giant limbs there ? 
No; but it comes from the acorn, and 
we can see the germ there, and growth 
is all that is needed to make the tree: 
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and so the oak is in the acorn, and so, 
also, the man is in the infant. But we 
must not build our doctrines upon the 
infant, but upon the man. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXXVI. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “TI.” 


1. What country was inhabited by 
bitter enemies of Israel, though distant- 
ly related ? : 

@. What two half-brothers were an) 
cestors of powerful nations ? 

3. What child received his name from 
a great public disaster ? 

4. What substance is a symbol both 
of barrenness and of great power ? 

5. What is condemned severely in 
many parts of the Bible, and yet in one 
passage is called, “nothing in the 
world”? 


XXXVII. 


Let us transport ourselves to the old- 
est city in the world, a city so beautiful 
for situation, that its own poets have 
called it the “ Pearl of the East.” But, 
to behold the scene which we wish to 
look upon, we must not only go a long 
distance, but we must go a long way 
back in time. We must think we live 
nearly nine hundred years before the 
Christian era. We step into a royal 
city ; we go to the palace of the king ; 
we seat ourselves in one of the marble 
court-yards ; we listen to the plashing 
fountain. There are servants moving 
to and fro. We note their faces dusky 
_ with a hotter sun than ours. Noiseless- 
ly they move: no sound must reach 
the chamber where the king lies sick. 
Presently, one of lofty mien passes 
from that room: surely he must be the 
king’s prime minister, or, it may be, cap- 


tain of the host. Away from the palace 
goes this chief servant of the monarch 
to meet the prophet of the Lord. There 
is with him a long retinue, forty camels, 
bearing precious things of the city. He 
delivers the humble message with which 
he is charged. The sick king sends to 
ask the prophet as to his recovery. 
Somewhat enigmatical seems the an- 
swer. Then, with prophetic vision, the 
man of God sees long misery for the 
Lord’s people, to be wrought by the man 
before him. So steadfastly he looked 
upon the ambassador, that he quailed 
before the gaze, and, as the prophet 
could not restrain his tears, asked the 
reason why he wept. The answer was 
so horrible a picture of what would here- 
after be done by himself, that he indig- 
nantly repudiated the idea. He then 
went back to the king, delivered but 
half the prophet’s message, and, pro- 
ceeding to enact the first scene in the 
long tragedy the prophet had foretold, 
he stealthily murdered his sick, suffer- 
ing master, and reigned in his stead. 
Zaida Yorke, 


XXXVIII. 


1. In the account of the good Sa- 
maritan, how did the conduct of the 
Levite differ from that of the priest, 
and what difference of character is indi- 
cated ? 

2. Of whom is it said that “ their no- 
bles put not their necks to the work of 
their Lord” ? 

3. When was a-basket the means of 
preserving the life of a great and good 
man ? 
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XXXIX.— BIBLE JOURNEYS.—NO. IX. 


ANSWERS, 


XXIII. / ; 
(1.) Fox, Lukes xiii 532, “C:)) Prrrx, 
Festus, FortTuNATUS, Acts xxiii. 26, 


<xv-0;/1 Cor. xvi. 172 (G.)) HAIrH, Heb: 


SoS, .0), U7: 
XXIV. 
a (i)heisams xt. 14. (@:) er samen: oO) 
Lilo (GO oaMnl. £3. 
XXVL 


JESUS’ JOURNEY THROUGH SAMARIA. 
John iv. 5-40. (Inthe arrangement of the 
cuts, No, 3 was, by mistake, put in the 
place of No. 2.) ; 


XXVII. 


(1.) GABRIEL, Luke i. 19. 
ESIS. (3.) GERIZIM, Josh. viii. 33, John 
iv. 20. (4.) GETHSEMANE, Matt. xxvi. 
36; Mark xiv. 32. (5.) Gourr, Jonah 
iv. 6,7, 10. (6.) GRINDERS, Eccl. xii. 3. 


(2.) GEN- 


XXVIII. 
PAUL, 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25; Acts xiv. 19. 


XXX. 


NAAMAN’S JOURNEY FROM DAMAS- 
CUS TO SAMARIA AND THE JORDAN. 
(1.)2 Kings v. 5. (2.) v. 6. (3) % & 
4.) v.12. (5) Gta 6). vooRe 


